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CALENDAR FOR 1934-35 

1914 

Sept 19 Wednesday First Semester opens. Registration completed. 

Sept. 20 Thursday Classes begin 8:00 a. m. 

t. 22 Saturday Ro i to faculty and students. 

Oct 1 Wednesday Last day for changes in n. 

Nov. 29 Thursday Thanksgivi:> 1 >ay, 

Dec. 21 Friday Christmas vacation begins 12:00 noon. 



1935 

[an. 9 Wednesday 

[an. 30 Wednesday 

Feb. 2 Saturday 

Feb. 4 Monday 

Feb. 5 Tuesday 

Feb. 19 Tuesday 

Feb. 22 Friday 

March 29 Friday 

April 10 Wednesday 

May 11 Saturday 

May 25 Saturday 

June 5 Wednesday 

June 8 Saturday 



June 9 Sunday 
June 10 Monday 



( hristmas vacation ends. 

Classes resume 8:00 a. m. 

Final examinations begin. 

t Semester closes 4:00 p. at 

Registration for second semester completed, 
4:00 p.m. 

Second semester opens. Classes begin 8 :00 a. m 

Last day for changes in regi n. 

Wellington's Birthday. 

Spring vacation Krgins 12:00 noon. 

Spring vacation ends. Classes resume 8:00 a.m. 

Founders Day, 

Annual May Fete. 

Final examinations begin. 

Class Day. 

Reception and exhibits. 

Alumnae Association Picnic. 

Commencement Service. 

Eighty -second Annual Commencement. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Officers 

*J. Spencer Dickersok. President. 
William E, Goodman, Vice-President. 
Fl OYD C. Wilcox, Secretary. 
Samuel James Campbell, Treasurer. 
J. H. Miles, Assistant-Treasurer, 

Members 

Class of 1934 

S. C. Campbell. Mount Carroll Hugo von Oven. Beloit, Wisconsin 

Samuel James Campbell, Mount Carroll 

Jessie Miles Campbell, Mount Carroll 

Mrs. Edwin Ewart Aubrey. Chicago 

Class of 1935 

♦J. Spencer Dickerson; Chicago J, H. Miles. Mount Carroll 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, Chicago 

Nathaniel Miles, Mount Carroll 

Class of 1936 

Wiluam E. Coodman, Chicago John F. Moulds, Chicago 

Norris L. Tibbetts, Chicago J, D. Elliff, Columbia, Missouri 

George Alan Works, Chicago 

♦ Deceased 
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OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox, AM , Iv 

A.B., KsJamatou College, 1910; I1.IJ-. Union Theological Bemlnary, laiS; A.M., 
Tearher* College. Columbia University. 1921 : D,D„ Kalsmasoo College, 1912; 
Graduate Student. titan ford University. 192**30; Cubberley fellow in Hrhool 
Administration, Stanford University. 1029-10; Principal. Nlngpo Academy, Nlngi* >, 
China, l^l&-24 i Prufeaeor r,f Education, Hhangbal College, Bhanghai, Chirm, 1920- 
IB; Denn of the Faculty, Shanghai College, 1927-2S I Kranree lihlmer College. 
18; Deem of the Faculty. Shanghai Col lege. 1927-2N; Krai.r«» Khimer Junior College, 
1980 . 

(William Park mi McKi b, A.M., B.D . nt Bmeritui, 1930^1933. 

Anculinb Beth Hostbttijr, PjlB., Dcm of Worn 

I'h.B.» University of Chicago, 1907; Graduate student, ftrMU 1900.19 ; Study in 
Pnrls, Bumrarr, 1011 ; Graduate student. University of Chicago. Summer. 1916, and 
1920; Greek Division, European Summer School, flurraii of University Travel, 
1923; Leave of absence, 192&-26, for European travel; Ccrtiflrst d'asskJult* from 
the Sor bonne. Paris, fur four months' graduate aoik In I^lin I^aniruage and Liter- 
ature, 192*; Study, Columbia University, Hitmmrr. 1911; Instructor, Centra] Col- 
lege, Pill*. Iowa. 1904-09; Instructor, Frances Shinier School, 1903-04, 1906-04, 
1910*11 : Instructor in French, Annie Wright Seminary, TaaonuL Waihlngton, 1011- 
14; Instructor in French and German, Christian College. Columbia, Missouri, 191&- 
16; Instructor In Latin. Frances Shlmer School, 1910-17. 19iK-Z£, 1920-80; Acting 
Dean, 1080-11 | Dean of Women, 1911 . 

•Elizabeth Schuster, Principal in Piano. 

Piano, Harmony and Composition, C. 1.. Capen ; Organ. S. U. Whitney, Boston, 
l»93-9«; Piano, private pupil of Barth ; Organ, Grunickr, lieriin, 1804-07] Piano, 
JoeefTy. New York. Summer, 1909: Private studio. Grand Rapid*. Mi'h . 1*09-1006: 
Meredith College, Italeigh, N. C. Professor Of Piano, lnafrurt/tr of }t*rmony and 
Analysis. 1900-09; Carlcton College, Northfleld, Minn., Director, H>bool of Musk. 
Profeaaor Piano, Organ, and Harmony, 1909-12; Shorter College, Soma, Ga , lira«J 
of Organ Department, Professor of Piano, Instructor In Harmony and Analysis, 
1012-1&: Frances Shlmer Junior College, 1910— — . 

Mary Orenda Pollard, A.M., English. 

A.B.. Middlebury College. 1R96; A.M,, ibtd.. 1900; Graduate student University of 
Nevada, 1001 ; Gradual* etudtmt. University of Chicago, summera of 1904, 190*, 1909, 
1025, 102«; Travel In Kngland and Scotland, Summer, 190*, 1931; Instructor High 
school, Middlebury, Vermont. 1K97-1901 ; High-achool. Sberburn, Minnesota, 1*«. 
04; Township High-school. Kvanatnn, Illinois, 1900-10; Head Resident, PI [Ms Fhl 
Settlement School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 1911-16; France. ShimeT Junior Collate. 
1010*20, 1921 . 



Mabel Peters, M.S., Biological Science. 

Principal of High-school, Petersburg. Michigan, 1910-ljJ; AA, MkMpn Stele 
Normal College, 1021 : M.S., University of Michigan, 1922: Summer Hebaol. Unlj 
VarX of Michigan. 1922. 1931; AesiaUnt In p*P*rtmeot of Jlotany, Unlver.lt, of 
Michigan, 1921-22; France* Shimcr Junior College, 1922 . 

Ella Fortna, M.S., Home Economics. 

nc tTnt«*nltv «f Nrbraaka 1021: M.S., low* State College, 10Z4 : Hish-acbnol 

1921; N^raska Weelcyan University, Summers of 1022. 1923, *« 4 ,^ran«a« j^ 
dent. University of Chicago. Summer, 1920; Prance. Shlmer Junior College. 1924-. 

Edna Thoreen. A.M.* French. 

A n Lombard College, 1911 ; A.M., University of Illinois, 1914; MeGill University, 
A.M.. x ^ a VS k ." 1 . ^VSKt* of Fr«-nch Education, Penn SUte College, Summer. 1014; 

Boone. Iowa, one yenr ;^alesburg. nine and --ha^y-^ °J**gJi <£ BR 

£E*»2i2e^^ 3ffi« Junior College. 1910- 

t Deceased. 

• On leave of absence, first semester. 1913-14. 
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Ruby Baxter. A.M., Mathematics. 

A B Illinois Woman's College, 1919; A.M., University of Illinois, 1027: Gmdust* 
work" University of Chicago, Summer. 1923; Columbia University, Summer, 1931 • 
Instructor In Mathematics. Danville II tgh school. 1920-23 : Jacksonville High-school, 
1923*26; France* Shtmtc Junior College, 1927 . 

•Laura M. Flynn. M.S., Physical Science. 

U.S.. Iowa State College, 1923 ; M.S.. ibid., 1927 ; Graduate work in Physical 
new. and Home Economics, ibid.. 1927-28; Instructor in Chemist^. Waterloo 
Hiirn School. 1923-16; Assistant in Chemistry, lows State College, 192&-2* • trances 
Shlmer Junior Calirirr. 1028-1] ! Graduate study, 1931-32, Iowa State College. 
Frances Shimer Junior College, 1932 . 

Mildred L. Jaynes. A.B., Physical Education. 

A IS Carletoo College, 1924: Summer School. University of Minnesota. 1'. 
Study Pmvley-Oukramaky Russian Ballet School, summer, 1932: Instructor in 
Physical Education, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 1925-23 ; Frances bhliuer Junior 
College. 1928 

Ruth Skellie, A.B., Secretary to the President. 

A.B., Rockford College, 1928 ; Graduate work. University of Chicago, 1929 ; Francs* 
Shinier Junior College. 192* . 

ESTELLE Cozine, A.M., Speech, Dramatic Art. 

B.M.. Albion College. 1919; A.B., ibid, 1920 : AM- University of Michigan. 1922; 
Professional theatre in New York City, including experience with the following: 
Provincctown Theater, Neighborhood Playhouse. Theatre Guild, student with 
mK pTeepeuskaya 1925-26. Ysle University School of the Drama, 1929-30 ; 
llutnetor Albion. Michigan. High-schoo . 1921; Instructor Tarkio College. Missouri, 
iiS^A-SSt. University of Michigan Summer School .1924 ; In- .tructor. 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 1927-23; Frances Shlruer Junior College. 1930- — . 

Dorothea Nevius. A.M., Latin. 

* « v rt rthw«i!*rn University. 1924; Fellow in Classic*. Northwestern University. 
miM^AT^^^Vnl^wiltr. 1925; Study. University of Chicago -um- 
mer 1925 ; Study. American Academy at Rome, summer, 1932 : lector in Lstin. 
Northweatern University. 1925-29 ; Frances Shlmer Junior College, 1930 . 

Elizabeth Moeller. A.M., Graphic Arts. 

an if*i**r«it* of lows 192 J AM., ibid-. 1931; Scholarship student, Pcnnsyl- 
™*£ A^dirnvrf Fin^ArU landscape school. Chc.Urr Springs, summer. 1933; 
^tatTl™l?Im SiArt. Experimental Schools U£ 

ai- X VT-- nios.-ii . R#-#*rch in Art Education on Laura Spclmsm Rockefeller 
K&tll^^^ M**U Fr.ncc Shlmer Junior 

College. 1931 . 

Justine Van Gundy, A.M., English. 

* « w™ m «,th flolltn 1923' A-M.. University of Illinois, 1924; European travel. 
t^^^l^^^^^^^ University of Illinois, 1924-31 ; Frances 
Shlmer Junior College, 1931' . 

Eldon R. Burke. A. M., History. 

a n Mmnchaatsr College 1922 ; A.M., University of Chicago, 1926 : Study, Ohio 
£& UnTver,ty*%ummr: 1 9 30;' University ^g^^^J^J^^ 

Xfi&J£'£S£ atelti^ufflrffi-^ 1932; Frances Shlmer Jun- 
lor College, 1932 . 

• On leave of absence, first semester. 1938-34. 
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Lois E. EnOLBMAN, B.8. in L.S.. Librarian. 

A.B., Mllllkan Univenlty, 1922; UnUeralty of Color***, tumma-r, 1027; M. In 
Q^l W TS553t? l T;7« Jftlv t r - l L^»^»i ( ^^tryctor. South Uend Junior High 
Schoo. lWMIj ln»tniefc-r. Klkhart, Indian., iK$-80; Librarian, Akron Jdgb 
School, Akron, Ohio, l»SM2; Francea Bhimer Junior Cofl««^ HM . 

Marjorie Schobbl, B.M., Voice. 

ii M i' l ?..?i A J r . 1 *^ c *r^?° n ** , ^* tc ' 1 rr , < 5! f¥ a,li I Stod £ Cincinnati Conservatory of 
M f U l}?' W ^S y ^ hrt, l? S 1 ?^ Con S f€ ' lW4; otw ^ American CttaWtOfy 
of Mu.lr 102M-SO: Study. KonUinabiirati. Hr.n^, .urn mar*, 15*11 ami 1082; PrlraU 
•nd Frof*Mlon«J work, tDas-2f»; instructor of Volte. Kant*. Hint* College, 192&-2M; 
cMional work. 1029-30: Instructor of Vole*, UnWmfty of WUcon»Tn, 1030-32: 
Instructor of Voice. France* Shinier Junior Colics*-. 1 932- ■ , 

*Bertink Collins. M.S., Home Economics. 

eat*, Michigan State Normal Coll***, 1918-14; U.K., Columbia Unlr«r*Ur, 
1910*21; M.S.. University of Chicago, 1*26 ; Columbia University, wmffltf, 1928; 
Instructor. Grand Rapid •< Grammar School*, 1014-17; Instructor. Detroit Grammar 
hiMiU* 1917-10 : Instructor in Home Economic*. Pennsylvania State Colk-gr, JV21- 
23: Instructor In Home Economic a. Cornell University. 192 ,m* 

Economic*. University of TftM, 1925-20; Frances Shlmer Junior College, 1991-14, 

•Anita Hankvvitz, M. Miw., Piano. 

H.M., NorthweaUrn UnSvcraity. 1026; M. Mua.. Ibid., 1-*2K ; Kur npean *tudy, 1930- 
21; Graduate *tudy, Columbia University, 1982-34; Instructor, Piano and theory, 
Louisiana Stat* Tiaehen College, Nalrhitoehe* ; Aasiatant prof raw r, Central Col- 
lege, Payette, MUaouri, 102WM>; Instructor til Piano. Univecnily vf Wisconsin. 
1031*32; France* Shinier Junior College, 1938. 

Helen Lutton, A.B., History. 

A.B., Co* College, 1930; Chicago Normal College, 1930-31; gubftlUil* In Cbicatfo 
Public School*, 1930-31: France* Shimer Junior Collar. 1983. 

Leopold Schwing, A.B., Violin. 

A.B.. Baldwin Wallace Collexe, 1928; Western Rearm Univeraity, Graduate School. 
1931: Summer Ses§k»n. FonUineblcau Scboot of Fine Art*, 1924; Private atodent 
of G. Remy, Paria, 1923; Carl Fleach and Richard Bartaar, Ifc-rlin, 1923-21; 
Member of the Cleveland Orchestra, 192& ; Profcaaor of violin and theory, Caaa 
School of Mualc and the Par-melee Studios. Cleveland. Ohio. 192S; Frofeasor of 
violin, theory and rnnemble-, lllinola College, Jacksonville, Illinois, 1924-23 ; Prpfaaaor 
of violin and ensemble MarMurray College. Jacksonville, Illinois. 1928-83 ; Franc** 
Una* Junior College, 10SS- 

Frieda Schwing. Piano. 

Gradual* In Piano and Arta. Academy for Girl*. The Hague "olljnd, 191 2 ; &*£*} 

in 

Rerlir 

Piar 

Illinot*/m^38:"Wancea Shtoier Junior Colics*. 1»W- 
• Flrat acmaatcT, 1988-34. 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox. President. 
A. Beth Hostetter, Dean of Women. 
Lois E. Engleman, Librarian. 
Mabel Louise Peters, Head of College Hall. 

E8 E. Engleman; Head of West Hall 
Edna Thoreen, Head of Hathaway Hall 
Ruby Baxter, Head of McKee Hall. 
Ruth Skellie, Secretary to the President. 
Mrs, Nellie Sweatt, R.N , Resident Tinrse 
Paul K. Miles, Assistant to the President. 
Mary D. Miles, Accountant. 
Ella M. Fortna, Head Housekeeper 
Laura M. Flynn, Diet 



Charlotte S> Hagemak, Alumnae Secretary, 
Fences F. Han ley, Representative. 
Lauren A. Kennedy. Representative, 
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HISTORY 

Tim institution is not an experiment: it ia r\> Ing the fourth 

generation of young women. It was opened on May II, 1853, by two 
young women from New York State, Frances Ann Wrxxl and Cinderella 
Gregory, the tatter of whom withdrew from the work in 1870. For a 
period of forty-three years the institution was known as Mount Carroll 
binary and was administered by its founder, Mrs. Frances WwJ 
Shimcr. By her wish in 1896 it was transferred to a lelf'perpetuating 

rd of Trustees of fifteen members, representing the University of 
Chicago, the alumnae of tin* , and the citizens of Mount Carroll. 

From that date until 1931 titution was known as "The Frances 

Shimcr School," At the latter date the trustees authorized the use of the 
name Frances Shimer Junior College and Preparatory School, as a con* 

icnce of a reorganisation by which the four-year junior college became 
organization ui 

The College is not maintained for profit. All its resources arc held 
in trust and all earnings arc used to maintain and improve its work. 

The hundreds of graduates and students of Mount Carroll Seminary 
are included as graduates and students of the College, and this large con- 
stituency, with traditions of culture and Christian service of over seventy- 
five years, furnishes a constant source of support. 

The institution was one of the first to undertake junior college work. 
The initial junior college class was graduated in 1909 and for some years 
the enrollment in the college has over-shadowed that in the academy. 

Convinced that another step in advance was necessary, the Board of 
Trustees in 1931 authorised a reorganisation in the form of a four-year 
junior college, beginning with the eleventh high school year and continu- 
ing through the sophomore college year. The plan was based on the con- 
viction that a new alignment in the educational structure was necessary in 
order to complete with the greatest efficiency the training of the general 
education period. A new alignment between Wgh school and college was 
sought that could be psychologically justified. The four-year junior college 
is believed to be the institution where the problems relating to the co- 
ordination of high school and college can be taken u P without prejudice 
and solved. 

Since the retirement of the founder two incumbent* ; have been ap- 
nointed to the office of president. In 1897 Reverend Wriham Parker 
Ee was calleTfTom the pastorate of the Olivet Baptist Church, Mm- 
( p S , to be president. During his long administrate all of the ^prejnt 
verTcomplete plant was bu.lt and the equipment acquired • He redrcd a, 
president emeritus in 1930 after an uninterrupted semce of thirty-three 
years. His death occurred in 1933. 

Floyd Cleveland Wilcox became president in 1930. 
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AIM 

The purpose of the School is to train its students for life rather than 
for any particular college or vocation. It seeks to develop strong minds in 
strong bodies, to give a background of knowledge, : tea and 

standards of value, to instill principles of conduct that are worthy and 
Christian, and to inspire, through instruction and training, ide lis that 
democratic and altruistic, to the end that its students may realize their 
obligation to make some individual contribution to the common wclfa 
Through its environment and all its activities the purpose of the school 
15 to stimulate an interest in the worth-while things of health, in 

work, in play, in religion, and in the love of beauty in nature and in art. 

Its concrete educational aim may be stated to be the integration of 
the mental, emotional, and physical life of its students. Intellectual alert- 
ness and physical vitality must be balanced by such emotional poise and 
stability as will provide a well-rounded personality. Neither great minds 
alone nor strong bodies, but vital, wholesome persons as well, are clearly 
held as aims. 

The means to these ends are the various courses of study provided 
to supply knowledge, to develop skills, and to create and strengthen right 
attitudes; also the well organized and stimulating campus life in which 
both faculty and students play the major part. 



LOCATION 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2,000 people, situated in northwestern 
Illinois, ten miles from the Mississippi River, is attractively located among 
picturesque hills. The neighborhood is justly celebrated for its beauty and 
hcalthfulness. The canyons formed by the erosion of the Waukarusa 
River are the scene of many picnics and outings and the objective of many 
hikes and camping expeditions. Mount Carroll is the county seat of 
Carroll County, and is exclusively a place of residence. The absence of 
mines, factories, or great industrial enterprises makes the community an 
ideal one for an educational institution of this type. 

Mount Carroll is on the Omaha Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul y Pacific Railway, one hundred and twenty-eight miles west of 
Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automobile over state highways Nos. 27 
and 40, by which excellent connections over paved roads are made with 
the Lincoln Highway and other great thoroughfares. Paved highways 
lead to urban centers in five different directions. 

[14] 



EQUIPMENT 

France* Shimcr Junior College has the advantage of eighty 
of history, experience, and traditions; yet its equipment is entirely 
modern, having been rebuilt and enlarged since 190 J. The plant consists 
twelve buildings, solidly constructed of brick and 6tone, heated by 
steam from a central plant, lighted by electricity, and furnished with 
modern conveniences. The architecture is colonial. Each building was 
erected and equipped for the purpose it serves in the educational program 
of the institution. Adequate fire protection is secured by standpipes with 
hose connections on each floor and by fire escapes on every building where 
student* reside. 

DEARBORN HALL 

(1903) 

This building for Instrumental and Vocal Music is named for Mrs. 
Isabel Dearborn Hazzcn, formerly head of the Department of Music for 
over twenty years. It contains large, attractively furnished teaching 
studios and eighteen welblighted and ventilated practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 
(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs. Mary L. Hathaway Corbett 
the Class of 1869, a sister of Mrs. Hattie N. LePcllcy, a former Trustee 
of the School, who gave liberally toward the erection and furnishing of 
the bu.lding. The three floors contain rooms for forty-five people, baths 
fnd a cSon social room furnished by the Mount Carroll Semmary and 
Frances Shimer School Association of Chicago. 

WEST HALL 
(1906) 

West Hall is a well-equipped home for fifty people. On the ground 
floor^a large homelike common room, with fireplace, that ts a favorite 
XSngPlace for all students. The art studios arc on the upper floor. 

METCALF HALL 
(1907) 
Metcalf Hall contains offices of administeation post office bank 
school bookstore, cloakroom-, class rooms, "daudignuou, The au* 

SJ indSdi^ nlustrating different periods of art and architecture an^ 

including, among others, » P 1 ^^ »££, °[£] P^enon, the 
Parthenon, large photographs of the Koman rorum, 
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Cathedral of Florence, Michelangelo's M Jeremiah. M the Cathedral of 
Amiens, Rembrandt's "Syndics," Durer's "Saints Mark and Paul/* and 
St. Peter's Church. 

The building is named in honor of Mrs. Sarah Metcalf, a lifelong 
friend of the School, whose son, the late Dr. Henry S. Metcalf, was long 
president of the Board of Trustees. The School is indebted to the late 
Andrew Carnegie for a gift of $10,000 toward the erection of this 
building. 

COLLEGE HALL 
(1909) 

College Hall provides an attractive home for college students, and 
social rooms for the use of the entire student body. The first floor con- 
tains a drawing-room 40 x 32 feet, a broad, spacious reception hall, a 
parlor, a dining-room, and a service kitchen. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 

(1911) 

In the steam plant, from which all buildings are heated, arc installed 
two tubular boilers of HO and 225 horsepower. These boilers are served 
by Jones* underfeed stokers. The plant maintains an even pressure of 
steam in the radiators in rooms and halls throughout the institution. 

The laundry, which is also in the building, is equipped with modern 
laundry machinery. 

THE INFIRMARY 
(1913) 

This building affords excellent equipment for the care of students in 
case of illness. The building contains a nurse's business office, two com- 
pletely equipped, well-lighted and ventilated wards with a capacity of ten 
beds, bathrooms, two private rooms, and a kitchenette. A trained nuwe 
is in constant residence. 

SCIENCE HALL 
(1914) 

Science Hall provides excellent facilities for the work in science. The 
first floor contains large, thoroughly equipped, modern laboratories for 
the work in Domestic Science. On the second floor arc the Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology laboratories, with all necessary modern appli- 
ances, and a commodious, well'appointed room for Mathematics. 

[16] 



EQUIPMENT 

WILLIAM PARKER McKEE HALL 

(1922) 

William Parker McKee Hall, built by funds contributed by the 
Baptist Board of Education, of red pressed briek with stone trimmings, i& 
(nur stories high. The ground floor contains the central dining'room. 
The other floors have a parlor for the use of students, a suite of rooms 
for the Dean of Women, a kitchenette, ample bathrooms, and rooms for 
fifty-six students and teachers. This building furnishes a home for college 
girls, and a dining-room for the entire School* This building is named 
for William Parker McKcc in honor of the completion of twenty-five 
\rs of service as President. 

CAMPBELL LIBRARY 

Campbell Memorial Library was erected during the year 1925 by 
funds furnished in pan by Mr. George D. Campbell and Mr. S. J. Camp- 
bell of the Board of Trustees, and by Miss Jessie Campbell, '07. The 
School is also indebted to the late Senator William McKinley for a gift 
of $5,000 for this building. It is named in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Campbell, long friends of the institution. It is a two-storyand-bascment 
building of the Colonial style of architecture, solidly constructed of bnck, 
concrete and steel. 

The benefit of much expert advice was enjoyed in planning the 

.irrangement and equipment of the building, designed by the late C, A. 

Eckstrom, Chicago, and every care was taken to make it adequate for the 

purpose. It is finished in red oak, with rubber tile floors insuring the 

desired quiet. The equipment was furnished by the Library Bureau. The 

basement contains shelves for storage. The reading-room occupies the 

entire first floor. The present library of more than 7,000 volumes, besides 

many bound magazines and useful bulletins, is well catalogued and in 

charge of a trained librarian. The library is also supplied with many 

leading magazines and periodicals. The Hazzen , Manorial Collection 

consisting of over 1,000 volumes was contributed by the late Mrs. Isabel 

Dearborn Hazzen from the library of her husband, the late Henry Wil- 

marth Hazzen, long a teacher in the School. The Hazren Endowment 

^3ta& development of the collection. Another valuable add-on 

of books received durinc 1925 was the collection given by Mrs. Wmona 

BraS TSawylr '71. of Lincoln, Nebraska. The upper floor of the 

Ubra^ if^cupied by the Dickerson Art Gallery. One room i n this 

Stag fa dented to the collection gathered by the Frances Shimer 

Historical Commission. 
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WINONA BRANCH SAWYER HOUSE 
(1926) 

Winona Branch Sawyer House, a commodious home for the preai- 
dent, wu the gift of Mrs, Winona Branch Sawyer, of the Claw of '71. 
It is built of brick in the Colonial style of arcluu n harmony with 

the other buildings of the group, 

GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL 

(1929) 

The College has improved its already splendid equipment by the 
addition of a modern gymnasium and swimming | r which ground 

was broken August 28, 1923, The building on the lii i a 

tile lined swimming pool, 60 x 25 Feet, showers, dressing rooms, drym 

room, lockers, toilets, and modern facilities for the rciiltralum .md stenlt 

tattoo of the water in the pool. 

On the upper floor are the gymnasium, the office of the Din 
Physical Education, examination rooms, equipment and t oma, with 

additional showert, dre^mg-rooms, and lockers. The main room, 87 x 52 
fa | ample space for all indoor games and all types of gymi 

work At the south end of the room is an elevated stage with curtain, 
cyclorama setting, and a well-appointed, modem system of lighting. 
Adequate pi thus made for the work of the Department of 

Speech and Dramats. 

The plans are the work of H. A. Anderson and Company, of Chi- 
cago, successors to the late C. A. Eckstrom, whose firm designed the other 
buildings on the campus, except Dearborn and Hathaway. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 



RELIGIOUS LIFE 

As in other aspect* of student life, the aim is to provide the atmov 
phcrc of a home in which religion will exercise its true function and 
afford opportunity for the expression of altruistic motives. The close 
relal ip of student and teacher provide* a desirable oversight of con' 

duct and i frequent ( ncc regarding behavior difficulties. 

Courses in Biblical history and teachings an* provided in the curricu- 
lum, Sunday School classes, organised especially for Frances Shimer 
students, arc maintained in the churches. The Y.W.C.A. affords oppor- 
tunity for the expression of religious idealism and serves as a cohesive 
force among girls of different classes and ages. 



HEALTH 

Conditions on the cam* ■ been designed to safeguard the health 

of students. Only students in good health arc received; young women 
who need the constant care of a pi, i are not desired. A physician's 

certificate of general good health is required of all applicants for admis* 
sion. All students have physical examinations on entrance; records of 
weight, posture, etc., arc kept; and tin: work in Physical Education is 
planned for each one on the basis of these records. All cases of illness 
cared for in the Infirmary, The resident nurse cares for minor ailments, 
and in addition carries on an educational program in the maintenance of 
good health. In cases of serious illness the student employs a special 
nurse and a physician. 

The food is wholesome and abundant. Parents and fnends will assist 
in preserving the good health of the pupils if they will not send food or 
confection* 

SOCIAL LIFE 

The educational process recognised by the School is organised on the 
idea that the whole life of the student: is a unit. Under these circum- 
stances the extracurricular activities become second only in importance to 
the program of the curriculum. Social education is part of college train- 
ing The activities of the various student organizations not only supply 
adequate diversion but give valuable training in social co-operation and in 
worthy use of leisure. The social atmosphere of the School is whole- 
somely democratic. Every girl is expected to use and develop for the gen- 
J benefit whatever social gifts she may possess. Appropriate dress, a 
pleasing manner, poise, gradousness, entertaining amvcrsatKm, abi ity to 
appear at ease before an audience, are as much a part of the School ideal 
a, are scholastic attainments. With the assistance of class counselors the 
students give class parties, lunches, dances, bazaars, teas, lawn fetes, con* 
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certs, and plays; they plan menus, arrange decorations, devise costumes 
and stage properties. Occasionally they write their own plays, A Bruns' 
wick PantatropC with many valuable records aids in the cultivation of an 
appreciation of the best in music. 

The location of the School is exceptionally favorable for the cultiva- 
tion of interest in out-of-door life and sports. Gulf, tennis, hockey, bas- 
ket'ball, captain-ball, skiing, coasting, cross-country walks, riding, and 
picnicking arc parts of the daily life, contributing to appetite and sound 
sleep, and laying the foundations for physical health and mental poise. 



GUIDANCE 

While guidance is often provided because of the excessive sue of 
group it is provided in Frances Shimer because the group is small Every 
student has the right to succeed. If conditions inter! ermg with success 
can be corrected by skilled attention and devotion it is the full duty of 
the institution to provide such means. 

All teachers are experienced counselors and assist in the dire, 
studies to insure success by the removal of whatever obstruction is the 
cause of the difficulty. Success cannot always be assured but where wrong 
methods of study, wrong ways of getting along with people, wrong atti- 
tudes and wrong ideals interfere with the students best achievement, 
much can be done by patient persistence and by the loyal co-operation of 
the student and her parents. 



THE DICKERSON ART GALLERY 

The functions of the Gallery are twofold: it is planned and mam 
tained as a means of creating, stimulating, and training a love of the 
beautiful in life and nature, and of facilitating the study of art and a 
knowledge of its history and methods. In developing the collection the 
policy is to select works of art which possess charm, beauty, and human 
interest. It includes oils and water colors, sculptures (both in bronse and 
in plaster), etchings, ceramics, textiles, and other examples of art that 
have aesthetic character. 

The collection includes canvases by the distinguished American land- 
scape painter, William Wendt; the noted portrait painter, Ralph Clark- 
son; Rudolph Ingerle; the late Walter Sargent; Edgar Forkner; E. Martin 
Hennings, and a water-color by Albert Worcester; a group of choice 
etchings representing the old and modern type of that art; a cast of % *Her 
Son," presented by Miss Nellie Walker, the sculptor, and a cast of 
Lorado Taft's statue of Lincoln, The Lawyer. There have been added to 
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the Gallery recently a plaster head of a Child, by Leonard Crunelle, and 
an etching of the Interior of th I of die University of CI by 

Lucille Crunelle. 

In addition to the n rrmanent collection, which is installed on the 
second floor of Campbell Library, there are on exhibition from time to 
time loan collections to the end that interest in the beautiful may be 
aroused, and tastes so cultivated and refined that they will carry over and 
enrich all of life. 

Exhibits during the last two years have been one of contemporary 
American painters loaned by the College Art Association as a gift of 
Professor John Sbaptcy of the University of another from 

Iowa Art Guild, a group of outstanding Iowa artists; o 
paintings and commercial designs of Mr. Frederick I. Good of Chicago; 
paintings of Florence Wilkins Furst; drawings and paintings from the 
special children's classes at the Boston Museum School; and a Foreign 
and American Poster Exhibit circulated by the American Federation of 
Arts, Washington, D. C; paintings of fifteen Illinois ; temperas 

and silhouettes by Paula Reese Good; water colors by Herbert Sanborn, 
Director of the Davenport Art Gallery; and prints of Rafael, Michel 
Angelo, and Leonardo Da Vinci, loaned by the Davenport Gallery. 

Rockwell Kent and Irrna Rene Koen have been recent Art lecturers. 

The growth and usefulness of the art collection depend upon the 
interest and co-operation of students and friends. By the help of gifts of 
money and of works of high artistic merit the collection may become of 
increasing service to students and to the community. 

CULTURAL RESOURCES 

A definite program of recitals, lectures, and conferences is maintained 
throughout the year. Artists, lecturers, and men and women successful in 
various professions visit the campus frequently during the year. Formal 
presentations on the platform of Metcalf Hall or on the stage of the 
gymnasium and informal round-table discussions in the Lounge of West 
Hall bring to the students the experience of men and women whose 
achievements have won wide recognition. A partial list of such events 
for the season of 1933-34 is given below: 

Rockwell Kent, In Defense of True Art. 

Green Curtain Dramatic Club, AUcc'Sit-By'The-Fire* 

Illinois Artists Show— Dickerson Gallery. 

Virginia Roediger, Goodman Theatre, Chicago. Costume Recital, 
Fashions of Other Ages. 
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Professor Marshall M. Knappcn, University of Chicago, The English 
Way of Life. 

Ruth Stcllhorn Mackciwi, 18, Oriental Institute. University of 
Chicago, Medieval Moslem Libraries. 

Dr. Joseph C. Murlcy. Northwestern University. 

Tony Sarg Marionettes, Uncle Remus Stories. 

Dr. Frederick L. Shannon, Central Church, Orchestra Hall, Chi, 

A Capella Choir, Augustana College. 

Professor Clyde 1 [art, Department of Sociology. University of Iowa. 

Professor Florence E. Janien, Department of Political Science, Rock' 
ford College, 
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STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Believing that direction may be given in the worthy use of leisure 
and that students should be given an opportunity to effect Social contact* 
in groups voluntarily organised to pursue common interests, club life is 
encouraged. Membership, though not compulsory, is strongly urged. 

STUDENTS* ASSOCIATION 

The Students* Association to which every member of the Juni 
College belongs maintains self government in the Junior College residence 
halls. Effort is made to develop a feeling of re Elity by gradually 

giving the students opportunities for greater self 'direction. 

Regular meetings of the Association are held once each month. The 
executive committee meets each Friday with the faculty counsellor to 
aiss the plans and problems of the students. 

YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

This organization maintains a weekly discussion-meeting, encourages 
social life among the pupils, sends delegates to national students' gather- 
ings, takes charge of Sunday evening meetings occasionally, and seek 
various ways to stimulate religious interest among the pupils and interest 
in philanthropic work in the world. 

FRANCES SHIMER PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Frances Shinier Record is a student publication, issued four times a 
year. Its purpose is to give students experience in expressing themselves 
easily, clearly, and pleasingly in writing, and to afford opportunity for 
the publication of worth-while pieces of work in prose and poetry' that 
may be produced. The management is in the hands of student*, faculty 
advisors being appointed to counsel the officers in the task of editing and 
managing the publication. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical education, stress- 
ing the enjoyment of sports and athletics, and the development of sports- 
manship The Athletic Association works in close con n with the 
Physical Education Department. It sponsors the Inter-class hockey game 
on Thanksgiving Day; the hockey spread; a class basket-ball tournament; 
the basket-ball banquet; a bob-ride; five- and ten-mile hikes; the May 
fete; golf and tennis tournaments, and swimming meets. 

ART CLUB 
The Art Club is organized to co-operate with the Commission of 
the Dickerson Art Gallery in the procuring and arranging of exhibits ; and 
in stimulating among students .merest in the aims and activities of ^the 
Gallery. In the monthly meetings of the Club attention is J'«*ri * 
programs and informal talks to contemporary art. The Club members 
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are occasionally invited to the homes of art collectors or the studios of 
professional artists. Journeys to art centers within a one hundred and 
fifty mile radius are made annually. The Art Club takes direct responsi- 
bility for teas and coffees given at current arc exhibits and for visiting 
artists. Valuable social training as well as artistic is thereby received 
The Club is open to students of Art History, Graphic Arts, and to 
a limited number of students interested in art but not enrolled in art 
courses. The Club pin is a small symbolical gold palette with brushes. 

DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an organization open to all 
students. Try-outs are held early in the fall under the supervision of the 
dramatic director. The Club gives two major productions during the 
year. Its members appear in the casts for the Christmas and Easter fes- 
tivals as well. There is a general monthly business meeting followed by a 
program. The Club in association with the classes in Art History sponsors 
a special trip to Chicago to visit the theatres and art centers. The Club 
seeks to promote appreciation of the best in drama, and to offer an outlet 
for expression in the creative arts of the theatre. 

THE BOOK CLUBS 

The Book Clubs arc organizations of girls especially interested in the 
study and enjoyment of the best in the contemporary literature, novel, 
poetry, drama, and essay. The groups meet informally before the fire on 
Sunday afternoons to engage in conversation about recent books and 
authors. Free exchange of opinion is encouraged, supplemented by dis- 
cussion of a leader and excerpts from periodical reviews. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLUB 

The Club seeks to gain appreciative understanding of the grounds of 
difference between the customs, opinions, achievements, and aspirations of 
foreign peoples and Americans. Russia and India have been discussed in 
previous years. 

LATIN CLUB 

The Latin Club is organised under the name Fori Sociac Sorores. 
Membership is coveted among the members of the Latin Classes and is 
dependent upon scholastic standing. The function of the Club is both 
social and educational. The members meet once a month. 

The program for the year included formal initiation of new mem- 
bers; two programs presented by the members of each Latin Class dealing 
with Roman men, customs, literature; and a Roman Banquet, at which 
the toga-clad guests reclined in true Roman fashion and dined from 
characteristic Roman dishes. 

Through the Latin Club the Eta Sigma Phi medal for excellency in 
Latin is presented to eligible candidates. 
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DELTA PS1 OMEGA 

The National Honorary Dramatic Society, Delta Pai Omega, strive* 
to uphold a high standard in both scholastic and dramatic emle.ivor by 
initiating Into it* membership only those girls who have done outstanding 
and efficient work in playwriting, acting, or production. The connect: 
with other chapters of the national society inspires all dramatic club 
members to greater effort, and aids in the production of a higher type 
play at Frances Shim 

TRAVEL CLUB 

The aim of the Travel Club is tt> stimulate an interest in travel. 
Through the per ccounts of experienced travelers and the reading 

of available travel literature it is believed that the members of the Club 
will gain an i ttion of the cultural attainments of foreign peoples, 

together with a conception of the scenic beauties of their h 

AS YOU LIKE IT CLUB 

The Club is a voluntary organization for social and recreational 
purposes. Informal meetings are held each month. Interest in philan* 
thropic work is stimulated by using the dues for a special project in 
Mount Carroll. 

THE SPLASH CLUB 

This Club is open to girls who have a special interest in swimming 
and a desire to improve their ability in this sport. Perfection in strokes, 
speed, and endurance as well as the Red Cross Life Saving tests prove 
interesting material for work, 

COLLEGE GLEE CLUB 

The Club is open to all voice students. Other students interested in 

ensemble singing are eligible upon a short examination for sight reading, 

accuracy in pitch, and rhythm. It is the purpose of this organization to 

stand for the highest type of ensemble singing and to become an a cap- 

PC a Thc Glee Club meets two periods each week and every member is 
expected to attend regularly, unless excused by the Dean. 

Opportunities are presented in various paths such as choir, club, and 
school programs. Solo voices are given ample opportunity to develop. 

THE CHORISTERS 
This organization is composed of a limited and talented group of 
,ers Scaed from the Glee Club who do regular choir work and gm 
nXous p^rams both in this and neighboring town, Several costumed 
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and parallel changes in the curriculum are being made as rapidly as the 
requirements of universities permit. Consequently, the last two high 
school years and the first two college years are administered as one group 
both in respect to classroom organisation and procedure and to extra- 
classroom life and activities. 

Since the middle point of the four-year program is identical with 
high school graduation, particular care is taken to satisfy standard en* 
trance requirements of four-year colleges and univcrsit: 

The organisation of the college reveals the very liberal conception of 
education. It is held to be something more than the entrance require- 
ments of universities seem to imply. Consequently, the rich life-hearing 
fields of the fine arts are placed on a level equal to that of the subjects 
more readily accepted by the universities. Very generous minima of time 
spent in study itx these fields are allowed for graduation and no restrictions 
in the nature of special fees are placed around them. All work in speech 
and the expressional aspects of language arc likewise without restriction 
open to all qualified students. 

The ninth and tenth high school years are organised into the Prep- 
aratory School, a description of which is to be found in another section 
of this catalogue, (see page 69), Chief attention is given to the funda- 
mental studies in order that when opportunity in the junior college pro- 
vides participation in broader fields of study and activity full advantage 
may be taken of it. Additional work in music, art and speech may be 
taken during this period providing the quality of the scholastic work 
warrants. A system of special fees governs admission to these studies in 
the Preparatory School. 

ADMISSION 

Application for admission is made on a special application form 
which will be furnished upon request. When accompanied by a registra- 
tion fee of ten dollars for reservation of a room, the application is officially 
recorded. This amount is later credited to the semester fee. 

Entrance examinations are not required, although certain psycho- 
logical tests are given at a time near the beginning of the academic year. 

Students will be admitted to full junior college standing (eleventh 
high school year) upon presentation of seven acceptable units completed 
in a high school accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools or by other recognised standardizing agencies. 
Students will be admitted to full standing in the junior year of the Junior 
College (equivalent to college freshman) upon presentation of sixti-en 
units from a four-year high school or twelve units from a senior high 
school accredited by the above mentioned accrediting agencies. A unit in 
any subject represents the equivalent of five class meetings a week for a 
year of approximately thirty-six weeks. Classification will be accorded 
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when the certified list of credits is presented. A candidate for admission 
also must furnish evidence of good moral character and honorable dis- 
missal from the school last attended. 

MARKING SYSTEM 

The letters A to E arc symbols used to indicate the degree of pro- 
ficiency in any subject and may be interpreted as follows: 

A — Superior C — Average 

B — Above average D — Below average 

E— Failure 

The average or C group constitutes from 40 to 60 per cent of the 
students in each class according to the judgment of the instructor who is 
governed in the distribution of grades in classes enrolling ten or more 
students by certain elastic maximum and minimum percentage limits 
agreed upon by the faculty. The letter D represents the passing grade. 

As a rule condition grades arc not assigned by the faculty. Where 
special conditions prevail, however, which arc not the result of a student's 
inattention to her studies, incomplete work may be made up with the con- 
sent of the instructor. A student who receives a final examination grade 
of E in any subject may request a second examination, providing the 
average grade in that subject for the semester is not less than C. Such 
an examination, however, must be taken not later than four weeks after 
the beginning of the next ensuing semester, and when taken may not 
result in a final semester grade higher than f 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system, which 
aerves to set definite standards of achievement in terms of amount and 
quality of work. Grade points are assigned in the following manner: 

A grade of A earns 3 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 
A grade of D earns grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

Students in the lower division normally carry sixteen hours of work 
each semester and in the upper division fifteen hours. .... 

Reports are sent to parents at the end of the first six weeks and at the 
close of the semester. Reports of students registered in the Preparatory 
School arc sent to parents also at the end of the second sjx weeks period. 
Additional reports will be sent upon request to parents at any time. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

The diploma of the Junior College will be granted u P^/ h %^ om f ^' 
tion of one hundred twenty-four (124) ™^!^.^*™ !"£ 
years' course, or of 60 hours in the upper division. Sixty -four sem^t,. 
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hours, or enough to complete 16 high school units, must be completed in 
the lower division if a certificate of graduation from high school is desired, 

A minimum residence of one year is required for the diploma of the 
Junior College and for the high school graduation certificate. Six semester 
hours of English in the upper two years arc required of all candidates far 
the Junior College Diploma; the remaining fifty-four hours of the upper 
division may be selected to meet the requirements of the institution to 
which the student expects to transfer upon the completion of her course, 
or in work adapted to make the Junior College a completion school. 
Physical Education (four thirty-minute periods a week) is prescribed for 
all studen: 

For the diploma of the Junior College a number of grade points 
equal to the number of semester hours of credit must be secured. This 
signifies an average grade of C. For recommendation to college or uni- 
versity the same degree of proficiency must be achieved. Preferred rec- 
ommendation, however, is given to students who^rank in the upper two* 
fifths of their class. Credits of students whose average grade is below C 
will be transferred upon request to another institution, but without 
recommendation. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 

Self 'Aid Scholarships 

A limited number of opportunities for self'help are -available to de- 
serving students whose scholarship record warrants expenditure of time 
in such work. No assignment is made which interferes in any manner 
with the requirements of study. Remuneration varies with the type of 
work and degree of responsibility required. Applications should be made 
to the Dean of Women 

Scholarships for Daughters of Ministers 
Scholarships having a value of one hundred dollars per year are 
granted to daughters of ministers in active service. Such students are re- 
quired to maintain an average high C standing. 

Scholarships for Students 0/ Superior Ability 
Scholarships for students of superior ability are usually granted for 
a period of two years. The sum available is divided into two equal parts, 
each part payable in two equal semi-annual instalments. Scholarships of 
this character are granted to students whose previous record reveals ex- 
ceptional merit in both scholastic and leadership ability. In general, 
holders of such scholarships are required to maintain an average grade of 
B in their studies and to exhibit praiseworthy traits of character. The 
following groups of scholarships arc available. 

Scholarships amounting to two hundred dollars each and payable as dc* 
scribed above may be granted to students making application for entrance 
to the upper division for the first time. 
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A senior scholarship amounting to one hundred «ind fifty dollars may he 

granted in recognition o| ling mental and pergonal q> 

France* Shirner student who hat completed the work of the junior year. 

Two scholarship* amounting to five hundred dollars each may be granted 
to new student* entering the fmt year of college (junior high school 
year), payable one hundred dollar* per year in the lower division ti 
one hundred fifty dollars per year in the upper divsiion, 

On recommendation of the faculty, tv. ■ scholarship* amounting to 

three hundred dollars each, payable one hundred fifty dollars per y< 
may be granted to Frances Shirner students who have completed die work 
ol the lower division. 

Educational Aid Association Scholarship 
The Educational Aid Association of Frances Shirner Junior College 
provides an annual scholarship of one hundred and fifty dollars, which i$ 
awarded on the basis of deserving need. 

t 

The President's Prize 

A prise of fifteen dollars is given to the student in the upper division 
who in the judgment of the instructors of English shows greatest merit in 
creative writing. Kathryn Rietdyk and Mary Virginia Maginnis shared 
this prize in 1933. 

The Jleen Bullis Campbell Prize 
The Ilcen Bullis Campbell Prize in History is an annual award of 
twenty-five dollars for excellency in the field of History. No prize was 
awarded in 1933- 

The Jessie Miles Campbell Prize 
A prize of twenty-five dollars, given by Miss Jessie Miles Campbell, 
..warded for excellence in Latin. Elizabeth Wahl was the winner of 
this prize in 1933. 

The James Spencer Dicker son Prize 

A prize of twenty dollars is offered by Dr. James Spencer Die*"™ 

to the student who shows the greatest amount of progress tn Art. Jn 1933, 

the prize was divided, one -half being awarded to Ramona Allen of the 

Upper Division, and one-h Nancy Whaler of the Lower Diwion. 

The Dramatic Club Prizes 
The Dramatic Club offers two annual awards of ten dollars each, 
one fiTexcelfence in Acting, and one for excellence , k ^^c^ 
The names of the recipients of these honors, as selected by a joint cum 
^^aS^d Dramatic Club members, are engraved on the s: 

prkc in Production was awarded to Ramona Allen. 
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The Frances Shtmer Junior College is one of the first institutions of 
its kind to have established an art gallery. The history of the gallery and 
the permanent collection are described more fully under the hcadin 
General Information in another section of this catalogue, Student | 
unlimited opportunity to study the permanent works of art both b 
organised class work and informal visits to the gallery. 

Objective of the Art Department 

The courses in Graphic Arts have been organized with a five-fold 
objective : 

1. To cultivate a visual understanding of the universe and to develop 
a consciousness of the beauties of nature and the spirit of life as 
manifested in physical law. 

2. To afford the student exercise in the technical processes through 
which the ideals and aspirations of mankind are expressed and 
understood — whether they be in painting, design, sculpture or the 
handicrafts. 

I, To balance and complement other subjects of the curriculum. 

4. To develop a sense of discriminating taste in all fields pertaining to 
matters of selection in dress and interior decoration. 

J, To promote the understanding and appreciation of the rich in- 
heritance in art* 

GENERAL COURSES 
Graphic Arts for Lower Division Students 
Art courses are general during the first two years of the Junior 
College. They include free- hand drawing from nature, life and still-life, 
mechanical drawing, perspective, lettering, decorative designing, painting, 
modeling, and history of art. Courses 1 1-12, and 21-22, respectively, 
designed for freshmen and sophomores, are more fully described on 
page 45. 

SPECIAL COURSES 

Graphic Arts for Upper Division Students 
The art courses in the upper division are "special" or "depart' 
mental" Students expecting to specialize in art, to enter art schools, or 
to major in art at any of the universities should confer with the instructor 
before planning a course of study in order to secure a proper selection of 
courses. 

CERTIFICATE IN GRAPHIC ARTS 

The following outline of courses suggests the maximum amount of 
work which may be taken in Graphic Arts in the junior and senior years 
of the Junior College. A special certificate in Art is granted to students 
whose work upon completion of the outlined course is of distin 
quality and merit, 
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Ckrtipicate Course in Graphic Arts 
Pt .„ - JUNIOR YEAR 

Courie, *"* ** U " m CreditI r ««»» S«»t« 

Itffe^. :::::::!!;;!•] IB*i3fi -!SSS ! 

SENIOR YEAR 

Count* Se ™«« _ . ^ om SEMum 
Uuwi Cfcdiu Counes Credit* 

Advanced Drawing 2 or 3 Advanced Painting V or J 

S«« n •;•; 2 Commercial Art . 2 

Hutory of Art 3 History of Art ... . 3 

Elective! ■ . 7 or 8 Elcctives ". 7 or 8 

14 orl * 14 or 16 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION IN GRAPHIC ARTS 

Lower Division of the Junior College 

1 1-12 — Graphic Arts. In the beginning course the purpose is to 
develop close observation and ease in handling materials through a study 
of masks and casts, interesting arrangements of stiiMifc objects and the 
posed figure. Mediums are charcoal, pencil, pastels, pen and ink. 
There is practice in lettering to develop skill in drawing single stroke and 
more complex alphabets. Principles of perspective are applied to draw- 
ings. Instruction is given in the correct use of drafting instruments, with 
rules for dimensioning and applications to working drawings. All draw- 
ing and lettering is done during the regular studio time. History of Art 
lectures on Classic, Medieval and Renaissance Art are given one period 
each week; notebooks and outside readings are required. 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per wce\. both 
semesters. Four credits each semester, 

21-22 — Graphic Arts. The aim of this course is to train the stu- 
dent in the use of colors in still-life and flower studies. Occasional sketches 
are made out-of-doors. Emphasis on creative expression during the second 
semester with application of design principles to special spacefilling prob- 
lems. Study of color theory with experimentation. All problems in color 
study and design are completed during the regular studio time. History 
of American Art lectures are given during one single period each week; 
notebooks and readings are required. 

One class meeting and four Kwo*hour studio periods per week* both 
semesters. Aw credits, 
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Upper Division of the Junior College 

31 — Elementary Freehand Drawing. This is a basic course in 
the principles and practice of expression by freehand drawing. Emphasis 
is placed upon proportion, form, value, direction of line and perspective 
Drawings are made from casta, still-life objects, heads and torsos. The 
principal mediums are charcoal and pencil; occasionally sketches are ma 
m colored pencils, crayon, pen and ink. The work which consists chiefly 
of studio drawing is supplemented with criticisms, suggestions, and draw* 
ing demonstrations by the instructor. 

Three twO'hour studio periods per wce\, first semester. Two credits. 

Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credits, 

32 — Elementary Painting. Arrangements of colorful still-life 
objects are studied against appropriate backgrounds. The purpose of the 
course is to develop the sense of color and ability in the technique of 
handling the various mediums of pastel and water colors through con- 
tinuous practice in the studio. Criticisms and suggestions are given by 
the instructor, as well as painting demonstrations. Prerequisites, Graphic 
Arts 31. 

Three two-hour studio periods pcrwcc\, second semester, Twocrc 

Or three three-hour studio periods Three credits. 

33 — LETTERING, A general course in lettering with study and prac' 
tise in drawing single stroke, Roman, and other fundamental alphabets. 
Applications to posters, quotations, initial letters, and book covers. Note- 
books and outside readings required. 

One twO'hour studio period per wee\ t first semester. One credit. 

34 — Mechanical Drawing and Perspective. Introductory course 
in the making of simple working drawings. Training in the use of instru- 
ments, construction of working drawings and the theory of orthographic 
projection. Theory and practice of linear perspective. Problems executed 
with instruments and applied to pictorial art. Prerequisites, Art 31 and 

One two-hour studio period per week* second semester. One credit. 

35.56 — Modeling The aim is to train the student in modeling 
through the study of casts, masks, and from life. Analysis of sculptural 
compositions and methods of casting. 

Three two-hour studio periods per wee\ or more, either semester. 

Two to four crei 

37-38— Introduction to the Arts. This course is designed for 
those students wishing some experience in art for their personal cultur.il 
development but not desiring to specialize in art. It is suggested for stu- 
dents of Education, Dramatic Arts, Home Economics, and Music. Those 
students interested in special study beyond this introductory course may 
register for separate courses in art. Fundamental practice will be given 
in drawing, lettering, painting, design, and modeling. 

Three two*hour studio periods each week* both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 
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41— Advanced Freehand Drawing. A more advanced course 
[fi drawing with specific regard for directness and facility. Action is em- 
phasized through an occasional study of the posed figure in life drawing 
Prerequisite, Graphic Art* 31 and 32. 

Three two-hour studio periods per week* fM semester. Two credits, 
Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credit! 

42 — Painting. A continuations] course, the chief object of which 
is to acquire directness of presentation and freedom of expression in the 
medium of oil paint. Problems in execution of stilMifc objects, flowers, 

posed figure, and out-door sketching arc accomplished during the 
studio periods. Criticisms, suggestions and painting demonstrations. Pr< 
requisites, Graphic Arts, 31, 32 and 41. 

Three two-hour studio periods per week, second semester. 

Two credit',. 
Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credits. 

43 — Decorative Design. A course in theory and practice, covering 
principles of line, mass and color relations. Problems in art structure arc 
used to develop balance, harmony and rhythm in the creative power of 
the student. Adaptation of conventionalized natural and abstract patterns 
to practical problems. Emphasis is on the structure and quality of the 
design rather than on the application to specific materials. Notebook and 
design plates required. Prerequisites, Graphic Arts 31, 32, 33, 34. 

Two two'hour studio periods per week, fi rst semester. Two credits. 

44 — COMMERCIAL Art. Drawing, painting, design and composition 

stressing methods of reproduction for artistic commercial purposes. Prob 

lems in magazine advertisement, book illustration, merchandise displays, 

window and counter display cut-outs, packages and containers, posters, 

etc. Prerequisites, Graphic Arts 31, 32, 33, 34 and 43. 

Two two'hour studio periods per week, second semester. 

Two credits. 

47*48— Introduction to Art History. This course aims primar- 
ily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest tunes to the 
present day as a foundation for subsequent period courses. It traces the 
development of style, emphasizing in the first semester sc ^«^ «^ 
texture and in the second semester painting. It deals also with general art 
SSSkMflS seeks to show the value of such knowledge ir, i the develop- 
ment of taste and observation and in the evaluation of the art of the 
™fc£ ESures are supplemented by collateral readings term 

KS and the study of numeiou^ feu"S 

L;. c Art Tfiroueh The Aees with the addition of about 200 university 
Pr nfc ^ EUher Seier may be taken alone, but the entire eour* * re* 
I rmts. fcither *»«" J . the r divis jon is recommended, 

ommended. A year or Mstory m ■ w ^ h umestcr _ 
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MUSIC 

Instruction in piano, voice, and violin is given upon the same basis as 
academic subjects. For time spent the unit of measurement is identical 
with that used in all other subjects. The degree of difficulty is also 
approximately equal. 

Music instruction is rapidly becoming organised in definite graded 
sps of progress. Accompanying these grades are academic requirements 
universally adopted by professional schools. Language *\nd literature, 
history, psychology, the drama, and related subject! are prerequisites to 
advanced professional study. The junior college offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the completion of these requirements before intensive appli- 
cation to exclusively professional study of music is undertaken. 

Students electing courses in applied music must also pursue courses 
in the history or theory of music. The amount of such work may not be 
less than one-third of the amount in applied music. For lower division 
students Fundamentals of Music 1 1-12, and Elementary History of Music 
14 may be taken to meet the requirement in music theory. Upper division 
students may elect Advanced History of Music 31-32, Appreciation of 
Music 33-34, and Advanced Harmony 41*42. 

No credit for applied music alone, except in glee club and orchestra, 
is granted . Final credit for applied music is not approved until the re- 
quired amount of theoretical work has been completed. If preparation for 
courses in applied music in the upper division is not sufficient the ele- 
mentary course may be taken with the approval of the instructor, but no 
credit will be given. 

The aim of the department is to train students who are seriously 
interested in music. Consequently, half or part-time courses are only 
rarely approved. 

The following outline of courses applies to upper division students 
and represents a normal program of work. Other students should consult 
the instructor when electing courses in piano. 



JUNIOR YEAR Crcdus 

Applied Music . 6 

History of Music 6 

Glee Club 2 

French , . 8 

English , , , , « 8 

30 



SENIOR YEAR Credits 

Applied Music . , . . 8 

Harmony 6 

History of Art 6 

Glee Club 2 

Elective* 8 

30 
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For the certificate in piano an additional ten credits in applied music 
must be included. Courses 41-42 In piano furnilh the necessary training, 
tor the certificate in voice m additional eight credits m applied music 
must be included. Courses 41-42 in voice furnish the necessary training. 

The ifkatcs are granted provided the quality of achievement is 

of such a degree that it merits special recognition. Students should bear in 
mind that fulfilling the requirements in time and credits only will not 
mean the automatic bestowal of the certificate. Standards of achievement 
also arc taken into consideration. Students often require an extra year to 
secure the certificate, thereby including other fields of rich cultural content. 

THEORETICAL MUSIC 

11*12— -Fundamentals op Music. Singing and analysis of simple 
songs in unison. Study of elementary music theory: tone, staff, clefs, 
scales, meter, rhythm, keys, intervals, inversion of intervals, transposition, 
chords, the triad, cadences, form, melody, writing, dynamics. Mastery of 
musical terms is required. Another phase of this course is elementary 
ear training involving the recognition by car of any of the above men/ 
tioned fundamentals when played or sung. Practice in sight singing i& 
amply provided. Simple dictation to test knowledge of material studied 
is required each week. This course is repeated for upper division students. 

Two or three hours per wce){ t first semester. Two credits. 

14 — Elementary History op Music. Class work is supplemented 
by lectures and discussions taken from modern magazines and books, 
radio and victrola records. Note books to be worked up, containing class 
notes, pictures, and stories concerning important musicians. 

Two hours per wee\, second semester. Two credits. 

3 1 32— Advanced History of Music. Outline of principal events 
in the history of music, supplemented by class lectures based on important 
music and musicians from the ancient to the modem period. Study of 
biographies of the most noted musicians, i.e., composers, artists, and 

conductors. . , , L . , 

The work of the second semester is a continuation of the first, with 
talks or radio performances. Arrangements will be made for as many 
symphony, opera, oratorio, and concert hours as is consistent with the 
students* schedules. Notebooks to be worked up throughout the entire 
course. Prerequisite, Fundamentals of Music 13, or equivalent. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

33,34— The Appreciation of Music, The purpose of this course 
is to develop, through analysis and intelligent listening, a better under- 
Sanding and comprehensive appreciation of the various types, periods 
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and forms of music. Illustrated with records. No previous musical train- 
ing is necessary. Lectures* assigned readings, and paper. 

Two hours per wce\. first semester: one hour per wee\, second 
semester. One credit each semester, 

3?-36 — Ear Training and Sight Singing. Practice in reading at 
sight, singing in correct pitch, detecting differences in rhythmic patterns, 
and dictation of exercises. Study of notation, rhythm, scales, major and 
minor. Ability to sing at sight any melody with letters, numbers, or 
syllables is developed. A minimum of one hour per week in addition 
to two class meetings is required for completing individual assignments. 

Two hours per weet{, both semesters. One credit each semester, 

41-42 — Advanced Harmony, A study of harmony at the key- 
board and by written work, covering cadences, modulations, all chords of 
the seventh, the dominant ninth, altered and mixed chords, chord pro- 
gressions in four*part writing, appoggiatura, suspension, anticipation, 
passing tones, embellishments, the figured chorale. May be elected by 
juniors upon approval of the instructor. 

Three hours per wce\. both semesters. 

Three hours credit each semester. 



ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

31*52 — Orch estra. Prerequisite, ability to play orchestral instni' 
ments and the approval of the instructor. Required for certificate in vio- 
lin. Two meetings for instruction and practice per week with additional 
rehearsals for public concerts. Credit is not given for one semester only. 

Two hours per wee\, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

33*34 — Glee Club. An organization open to all voice students. 
Other students interested in ensemble singing are eligible after voice and 
music knowledge tests. Frequent public appearances afford opportunity 
for musical expression. Special rehearsals are required prior to all public 
appearances. Credit is not given for one semester only. The course may 
be dropped only with permission of the Dean and continuous attendance 
is required. 

Two hours per wee\. both semester? One credit each semester. 
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PIANO 
The courses in piano include all grades of material required for the 
most systematic technical and musical development, and involve a special 
adaptation to the needs of each individual pupil. Particular attention is 
given to thoroughness in foundation work and representative compositions 
are chosen throughout the course in order that the emotional and intellec- 
tual qualities may be developed in unison with the technical. Public stu- 
dent recitals arc given at intervals during the year. Student* may enter 
any course for which they are found qualified. Material of the approxi- 
mate grades listed will be selected to suit individual needs. 

1 1 - 12— Elementary Piano I. Foundation work; GurLitt, Opus 82, 
Bk. I; Berens, Opus 70; Bcrtini, Opus 166; Loesehorn, Opus 65 t Bk, I; 
Krause, Opus 25; and additional elementary pieces. 

Two half 'hour lessons and five hour$ practice per week,, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

13'14 — Elementary Piano II. Lemome, Opus 37; Loeschorn, 
Opus 65, Bk. II; Duvernoy, The School of Mechanism; Kun;, Two-Part 
Canons; easy pieces, tcchnic. 

Two half 'hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

1546 — Intermedtatk PIANO I. Krause, Opus 4; Locschorn, Opus 
65, Bk. Ill; Berens School of Velocity, Bk. I; First Lessons in Bach; 
Clernenti sonatas; pieces of corresponding difficulty; technic. 

Two half -hour lesions and five hours practice per week,, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester, 

17-18— Intermediate Piano II. Krause, Trill studies; Heller, Opus 
47; Bach, Little Preludes and Fugues; easy sonatas of Haydn and Mo- 
zart; shorter compositions; technic continued. 

Two half -hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

31*32— Advanced Piano L Gfieray, Studies in Velocity; Footc, 
Etudes Opus 9; Bach t Two Part Inventions; Heller, Opus 45 and 46; 
Concone, Fifteen Studies; Mozart and Beethoven sonatas; modem com- 
posers; technic continued. 

Two half-hour lessons and eight hours practice per week, both sc> 

mM „„ e Three credits each semester, 

mesters, 

33,34— Advanced Piano II. Cramer, Selected Studies: Neupeit 

Twelve Studies; Bach, Three-Part Inventions; French Suites; Moiart and 

Beethoven sonatas continued. Modern composers; advanced tcchnic 

Two half -hour lessons and ten hour* practice per week., both semesters. 

J Four credits each semester. 
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41-42— Certificate Course in Piano. Bach, English Suites- Pre- 
ludes and Fugues; Clement i, Gradus ad Parnassum; Chopin, Etudes- 
Beethoven sonatas; concertos of Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn- 
other compositions from the das .tic and modern schools. The 

successful candidate will be required to give a recital program. 

Two half-hour lessons and fifteen hours practice per wce\, both se- 
mesters, r lvc credits each semester. 

VIOLIN 
i 1-12— Elementary Violin I and II. Particul.tr attention is gj 
to position, the manner of holding the violin and bow; also to good into- 
nat quality. Lourcux, Books I to IV; Michell, easy pieces' 

Wohlfahrt, Opus 45, Book I; Kayser, Opus 20, Book I; Pleyel duoe; 
Auer, Book I; pieces of corresponding grade. 

Two half -hour lessons and five practice hours per weel{ t both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

1344— Intermediate Violin I and II. Wohlfahrt, Opus 45, Book 
II; Kayser, Opus 20, Book II; Auer, Book II; Dancla Airs Varies, Opus 
89; selected pieces. 

Tit'o half 'hour lessons and five practice hours per wcc\, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

31*32— Advanced Violin I and II. Ffesch scales; Sevcick, Changes 
of Positions; Mazas, Opus 36, Book I; Kreutzcr, The Double Stop etudes; 
Casorti, The technic of bowing; selected sonatas Mosart, Schubert, Hay- 
den, and concertos; suitable pieces; ensemble work. 

Two half -hour lessons and five practice hours per wcc\, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

33-34— Advanced Violin III and IV. Kreutzcr Studies; Sevcik 
Double Stops, Part IV; Kreutzcr doubled stops; Fiorillo; Rode, capr; 
Rovelli; Dancla, Opus 100; more difficult concertos and sonatas, and 
pieces of corresponding grade. The successful candidate will be required 
to recital program, 

Two half -hour lessons and ten practice hours per wee\ t both semesters. 

Four credits each semester. 



VOICE 

Students in voice are given an initial test to determine development 
and natural ability, i.e., quality of voice, musicianship, rhythm, ability to 
sing on pitch, ability to read by sight, and similar skills. A satisfactory 
minimum achievement as a result of such tests will place a student accord- 
ing to ability at a level of difficulty where greatest progress can be made. 
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Students who successfully reach this minimum level will be given two 
private lessons per week and will be automatically selected for member- 
ship in the Glee Club. 

Students whose development does not permit them to reach a satis- 
factory minimum achievement will be placed in a class of four 
members only for one hour per week in order to remedy such defects as 
the test reveals. In addition, each student will receive one private lesson 
per week. Class voice el tCS fear of public performance and permits 
the student to see and hear others at work on their own problems while 
solving her own. 

Lessons in voice must be preceded or accompanied by a study of 
music fundamentals. Mastery of musical terms, notation, signatures for 
keys and similar music tcchnic is a necessary condition for receiving pri- 
vate lessons, the time devoted to which will not be used for instruction in 
musical terms and expressions. Deficiency in this field of knowledge must 
be removed by thorough study of course 11*12, Fundamentals of Mu 
Upper Division students who lack the equivalent of this course must 
register for it without credit. 

Special attention will be given in each field to those preparing to 
teach and those who plan to do recital work. Opportunities for experi- 
ence in clubs, recitals, glee dub, and church arc open to those desiring 
such activities. 

Students well advanced and desiring to devote practically full time 
to the study of voice will have the opportunity to take work in addition 
to the work described in the following courses. Study of the important 
recitatives and arias from the well known German, French, and Italian 
operas and oratorios will be undertaken. 



Lower Division 

ice study is not gra 
division. 



Voice study is not graded in the lower division as it is in the upper 
division. The upper division courses set a standard which each student 
must achieve before enrollment in these courses i$ permitted. Each student 
is placed, therefore, according to her tested ability and progress in voice 
development and musical understanding. Such stud ^U are placed m 
voice classes enrolling only four members each. Each student ravtsin 
Edition a weekly half-hour of private instruction. ^ ™*^ 
students in the classes are commonly given two private lessons per ■ *«k. 
S iudent meets a full hour in class each week and is required to prac- 
£« ; under supervision five hours per week. Credit of two semester hours 
is allowed for this work. 
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Upper Division 

51*32 — Voice. A study of correct physical and mental poise; prnv 
riples of breathing and breath control ; proper use of the organs of articu- 
lation; vowels and fundamental essentials of tone production. Vocalises 
from the Preparatory book of Edward Margo are undertaken and a study 
is made of Vaccai and simple songs in English. 

A thorough study of "How to Sing" by Lilli Lchmann is supple- 
mented by discussions and lectures from the great singers and composers 
of the past and present. A notebook is compiled by each student of music 
articles selected from various books, magazines and papers, together with 
biographies of the important musicians. 

Two half-hour lessons and five or six practice hours per wcc\, both 
semesters. Two credits each semester, 

41-42 — Voice. An advanced study in technic, involving a study of 
vocal embellishments such as the appoggiatura, acciaccatura, mordent, 
turns, trills and development of the great scale. Great stress will be put 
upon the be! canto style of singing— smoothness, flexibility, and velocity 
in singing. As advance in ability warrants, literature of the Old Italian 
Classics, Handel, Mozart, Weckcrlin, Brahms, Schubert, Schumann, De- 
bussy, Grieg, and composers of the modern period will be included in 
the program. 

Two half 'hour lessons and five or six practice hours per wee\ t both 
semesters. Two credits each semester 
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SPEECH ARTS 

The aim of this department II fourfold: first, to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the art of fine sp second, to aid the student of literature in 
oral expression; third, to give the student who expects to major in speech 
or dramatic work a foundation for university study; fourth tcr the 
creative spirit through the medium of the theatre. 

Advanced Study 

Those expecting to enter special schools of speech, or to major in 
speech arts at any of the universities should arrange a conference with the 
instructor before planning a course of study in order to insure the right 
choice of studies. 

Students of speech arc urged to elect courses in dancing, freehand 
drawing, design, music, and history of art. Exceptional opportunities are 
offered at Frances Shimcr to study these arts which arc so closely related 
to speech and drama. 

Applied Fundamentals of Speech, given the first semester of the 
Junior year, is designed to give those majoring in speech help with indi- 
vidual problems. Other students may enter with permission. Corrective 
speech receives attention. Enrollment in the class is limited to six. See 
Speech 33. In the senior year advanced students take private work. Sec 
Speech 43-44. 

Certificate in Speech 

A special certificate in speech is granted to students who enter from 
accredited high schools, complete the outlined course in Speech Arts, and 
arc judged to possess distinctive merit. In the senior year such students 
will either present a public recital or direct a play. 

CERTIFICATE COURSE IN SPEECH ARTS 

JUNIOR YEAR 
First Semester Second Semester 

Courses Credits Courtc* Credit* 

sp««ch 31 * |p*g \l ; 

&«£&?. ::::::::::: EgS* : : : ; : : : : : : : ! 

15 " 
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First Sk muster 
Courses Credits 

Speech 41 3 

ch 43 I 

Graphsc Art* 47 • J 

English Literature J 

♦Modern Language 3 

Elective* . • 2 

15 



SENIOR YEAR 

Second Sbvcbitbr 
Courses C3w 

hpeech 42 

Speech 44 [2 

Graphic Art* 48 . . 

English Literature . . . 

•Modern Language 

Elective* 1 



15 



* Two veart of a modern language, preferably French, arc required. If thli 
ount has been taken in hi^h ichooi other elective* may he lubtututed, 

DRAMA 

Frances Shimer offers opportunity to all 5tudcnt3 for artistic self' 
expression through the drama, Special festivals are given at Christmas 
and Easter. The Dramatic Club stages two productions. The Play Produc- 
tion students present one- act plays. Any student, including those registered 
m the lower division, may apply for admission to the Play Production 
Laboratory, conducted in connection with the course in Play Production. 
Not only in acting and stage management, but in design, costume, music, 
and dancing, the student reeei nee in relating her art to an artistic 

whole. All departments of the college co-operate in producing a play 
To maintain a high standard of artistry in performance is a constant aim. 
Among the plays given recently are: Tl dancers, The Show Off, As 

You Like It, Hay Fever, Alice-Sit-By-thc-Fire, Alice -in-Wonderland, 
The Chantilly Nativity Play, The Perfect Alibi, and The Cradle Song. 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an active organisation holding 
monthly meetings. This Club gives two major productions during the 
ir. It has a membership of twenty-five chosen by try-outs during the 
first semester. All students are eligible for the try outs. The Club also 
sponsors informal college dances and special lectures. In the spring a trip 
is made to Chicago for a week end. Visits to the theatre include little 
journeys bad at journeys back-stage have included interviews 

with Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne in Elisabeth the Queen, with 
(Catherine Cornell in The Barretts of Wimpole Street, and with the 
Abbey Players of Dublin, 

The honorary dramatic fraternity of Delta Psi Omega elects its 
membership each spring from those of the Junior and Senior classes who 
have done exceptional work in acting and production. 

SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ART 
11-12 — SPEECH* A beginning course in Dramatic Art tor stud' 
of the lower division and Preparatory School. Voice and Pantomime. 
Oral Reading. Frequent opportunities to appear informally before an 
audience. Credit foe this course may be denied by reason of unsatisfac- 
tory work. 

Two hours per wee^ both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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Jl-FUNDAMENTAU OP SPEECH, This is a foundation for public 
*£* htHJMtttao. and acting. Breathy, the phonetic LpprcK 
enunciation, elements of tone production, the relation of emotion to 
speech; posture; rhythm; oral exercise* with student criticism. Five min- 
ute speeches before the class; assigned read: HviduaJ conferences. 
Tins course may be coimted toward a major m English. A prerequisite 
all Other courses In Speech, except private instru I ^n* is 
identical with hngluh 37. 

Two hours per wec\. first semester. y wo cre< iits, 

32— Literary Interpret aijon. A study of moods, emotion, and 
ideas as expressed by the poet, novelist or dramatist. How I ; >rct in 

a, creative manner the beauty in literature. The use of the voice as an 
Instalment of inter] n. Lyric verse, Browning's Dramatic Mono- 

logues, Modern American poetry, and the short story offer material for 
Study. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. Identical with 
lish 38. 

Two hours per wee){, second semester. Two cred. 

33 — Applied Fundamentals op Speech. Individual instruction 

in classes limited to six. For students who arc majoring in Speech, 
those needing speech correction. The course is designed to help the be* 
ginning student with problems of diction, bodily co-ordination, and inter- 
pretation. Preferably taken in conjunction with course 31, Fundamentals 
of Speech. Open to juniors and seniors. 

Two hours per wce\, first semester. One credit, 

34- lixi BMP0RANE0U8 SPEAKING. The organizing of public opinion 

through speech. Study of the impulses governing human behavior. Or- 

ganizacion of speech material. Assigned reading. Constant drill in speak' 

; from the platform. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. 

Ttt'o hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 

4 1 .42 — Play Production. A beginning course open only to seniors. 
In the first semester lectures on the history of the theatre from I *k 

to the present day. Laboratory exercises in acting. Assigned readings, 
luired notebook j, and term papers. In the second semester the lectures 
cover a survey of the practical problems of directing, stage design, scene 
construction, lighting, costume, and make-up. Each student is required to 
make a production book applying the principles of production to the one- 
act play. Laboratory exercises in directing. Each student directs a one-act 
play. Throughout the year members of the class arc assigned to respons- 
ible positions for public productions thus receiving mg in 
stage management, lighting, and costume. Prerequisite, course 31, Fun- 
damentals of Speech. 

Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory period per wce\. both 

. M *«tM Three credits each semester. 

semesters. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

ENGLISH 
Effort is made throughout the courses in English composition and 
literature to realize a twofold aim : to enable the student to organize Td 
express her thoughts with accuracy and effectiveness, and to cultivate an 

m ^^nr M ™ T l " ! nK i™™* ,itcra ^ teriug?. and its relations 
to the problems of modern hfc. Organization of courses is planned to 
meet the requirements of the universities for foundation courses in com- 
position and literature. 

i .1 1I ' l l 2 — L ^ N ^y AGE and Literature. Reading from selected classics, 

drill work on English usage, and precis writing. Required of all freshmen. 

Pour hours per wet\. both semesters. Pour credits each semester. 

21-22— Survey of English Literature. A survey of English lit- 
erature from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day. Frequent brief 
themes on topics related to the readings. Oral and written reports. A re- 
view of the principles of grammar and sentence structure is conducted, 
with special attention to the weaknesses of the individual student. 

Four hours per wcc\, both semesters. Four credit! each semester, 

31 '12 — Composition. The purpose of the course is to develop in 
the student the power and habit of effective writing. In the first semester 
the study and practice of the simpler forms of exposition lead gradually 
to analysis of longer expository essays, with opportunity to construct orig- 
inal compositions and to organize an investigative theme. In the second 
semester attention is given to simple problems of description and narra- 
tion. Throughout the course the student is introduced to literary models, 
drawn from contemporary as well as classic literature, which illustrate the 
principles under discussion and tend to increase literary appreciation. Six 
book reports. Frequent individual conferences. Required of all juniors. 

Three hours per week,, both semesters. Three credits each semester, 

37 — Fundamentals of Speech. This course is a foundation for 
public speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, the phonetic ap- 
proach to enunciation, elements of tone production, the relation of emo- 
tion to speech. Posture. Rhythm. Oral exercises with student criticism. 
Five-minute speeches before the class. Assigned reading. Individual con- 
ferences. This course is identical with Speech 31. 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

38— Literary Interpretation. A study of moods, emotion, and 
ideas as expressed by the poet, novelist, or dramatist. How to interpret in 
a creative manner the beauty in literature. The use of the voice as an 
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instrument of interpretation. Lyric and dramatic poetry, the short story 
and the one-act play. Prerequisite, course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. 
This course is identical with Speech 32, 

Two hours per wee\, second semester. Two cred 

41-42— Survey op Literature. A survey course in literature or- 
ganized according to types. While emphasis is placed upon English lit* 
ture, opportunity i& also given fur the comparative study of world master 
pieces, especially in the field of the epic and drama, where need is j 
for wider cultural perspective. Elective, open to juniors and seniors. 

Three hours per wee\ t both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

43— The English Romantic Movement The beginnings of 

English romanticism in the eighteenth century will be traced briefly, fol- 
lowed by an intensive study of the poetry of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats. Elective, open to seniors. 

Three hours per wee\ t first semester. Three credits. 

44 — The Victorian Era. This course will include a study of the 
social and ethical ideals of the period from 1832 to the end of the cen- 
tury, as they are reflected in the poetry of Browning, Tennyson, Arnold 
and the Prc-Raphaelit.es. Elective, open to seniors. 

Three hours per wee\, second semester. Three credits. 

45 — Advanced Composition. A course in creative prose writing 
for seniors who have shown special aptitude for original work. Methods 
of descriptive and narrative writing arc studied through analysis of 
classic and contemporary prose models. Frequent individual conferences. 

Two hours per wce\ t first semester. Two credits. 

46 — Advanced Composition. A continuation of course 45, with 
emphasis on the study and writing of the short story. Individual prob- 
lems in contemporary literature are assigned for special study. Oppor- 
tunity is given the student to cultivate her own tastes and interests ir 
creative writing. Open only to those who have taken course 45. 

Two hours per wee\, second semester. Two credits. 

47 — Shakespeare and the Elizabethan Drama. A rapid survey 
of the Elizabethan theatre, leading to a careful study of a number of 
representative Shakespearean comedies and tragedies. Elective, open to 
seniors. Not given in 1934-35. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 

48 — -Modern Drama. A study of significant modern plays, Ameri- 
can, English and Continental, from the time of Ibsen to the present day. 
Elective, open to seniors. Not given in 1934-35. 

Three hours per wee\, second semester. Three credits, 
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LATIN 

The teaching of Latin in the Junior College aims at an increased 

..! ility to read the language understanding and with some case. Regular 
concentrated grammar review allows ample time for collateral reading in 
literature and history. An attempt is made to develop literary appro 
tion in a foreign language. 

11*12— CiCERO. Reading from the Oratums of Caiahnc, Pompcy, 
Archto$ t excerpts from Vcttcs, selected letters. A study i* made of re- 
publican Rome, its social and political institutions, and Cicero as the 
product of this complex society. Writing of more difficult Latin with 
Cicero as a model. 

Four hours per wee\ t both semester*, Pour credits each semester. 

21-22 — VERGIL, Reading of Aerxeid I-VJ. Definite emphasis is 
placed upon the sympathetic reading of the great epic as well as upon an 
appreciation of the elements which constitute its greatness. Study of the 
Augustan Age at Rome. Mythology. Collateral reading in Homer and 
Dante. 

Four hours per wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31*32 — CiCERO, Ljvy, TERENCE. In the De Scncctute Cicero ap- 
peals to the student in an entirely new and delightful field, informal phil- 
osophy. Livy furnishes an introduction to the poetical Augustan prose, 
and gives the student a naive and dramatic account of Rome's early hi*' 
tory. Terence's comedy shows the lighter side of Roman literature and u 
a splendid example of polished colloquial style. This course will be offered 
providing there are sufficient registrations. 

Three hours per tvee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41*42 — Horace, Tacitus. Horace's Odes arc the best known and 
most loved, if not the greatest, poetry Rome produced. Tacitus* AgricoU 
returns the student to the regular Latin prose style. 

Three hours per wee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

MODERN LANGUAGES 
The general aim of the courses in modern language is, through inten- 
sive study of the fundamentals of grammar and of correct pronunciation, 
to develop the ability to write and speak the simple idiomatic language, 
to understand it when heard, and to read graded material both intensively 
and for content. An endeavor is made in all classes to develop in the stu- 
dent an interest in, and a better understanding of, the real spirit life, arid 
ideals of the nation throuph its language. Courses 1 1*12, 21-22 in both 
French and Latin satisfy minimum university entrance requirements in 
languages. ^ ^ } 
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FRENCH 

1 M2 — Beginning French. Constant practice in oral work through 
dictation, reading, phonograph records. Aural training. Fundamentals of 
grammar. Graded reading, so treated as to train the student to grasp the 
idea directly from the language itself. Careful presentation of new 
material. 

Four hours per wcc\* both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

21-22— Intermediate French. Grammar, review, dictation, oral 
work, themes. Reading of novel, history, play. Outside reading. Pi 
requisite, French 11-12, or equivalent. 

Four hours per wee\ t both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

2 3 '24— Outline of French Literature. Outside reading for 
content. Oral reports. Grammar review with verb exercises. Prerequisite, 
French 11*12 and 21-22, or equivalent. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

31-32 — Elementary French, A rapid course for advanced stu- 
dents who have not previously studied French. Phonetics, dictation, oral 
work. Fundamentals of grammar. Simple compositions, and readings on 
French heroes, history, and people. Open only to students in the upper 
division. 

Four hours per weef{, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

33-34— Advanced French. Grammar review, short stories, con- 
versation, outside reading, history, themes. Prerequisite, French 31-32, 
or the equivalent. 

Three hours per wce\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42 — French Literature Survey. Illustrative readings. Gram- 
mar review, verb drills and exercises. Outside reading and reports. Pre- 
requisite, French 31-34, or the equivalent. 

Three hours per wec\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

43-44 — Conversation and Composition. Oral reports, grammar 
reviews, drills. Prerequisite, French 31'34, or the equivalent. Open only 
to students in the upper division. Not offered in 1934-35. 

Two hours per wee\, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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GERMAN 

Four hours per wee\ t both semesters. Four credit* each water. 

41 :«— Advanced German. A review of grammar, practice in 
composition and conversation based on text* read. A study of the m- 
common German idiom* is also included. About one hundred^ 
supplementary reading of modern German fiction and plays are required 
offeTed btSSs rCrCqUisitC ' German »* M or ^ equivalent Not 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 

PrE'Librarv School Coub 
Junior College students who are planning to enter a Library School 
are advised to select courses which will provide them with the necessary 
breadth of background. The following arc recommended: (a) English 
literature, especially survey courses in English and world literature; 
courses in literary interpretation and appreciation, drama, the novel, 
poetry, as well as work in composition, should be included; (b) Social 
sciences: economics and sociology; history, European, English, and United 
States; (c) Modern languages: A reading knowledge of both French and 
German is most helpful in library work; (d) Science: one or more of the 
following: biology, botany, chemistry, physics; (c) Psychology and edu- 
cation courses; (f) Speech arts; (g) Typing. 

31 — LIBRARY SCIENCE I. An introductory course required of all 
Junior College students. Aim: to make students self-reliant and capable 
users of the resources of the library, for both leisure and required read- 
ing. The work consists of lectures on the arrangement of books and the 
function of the library, together with practical problems on the use of 
the card catalog, encyclopedias and general reference books (including 
periodical indexes), with some practice in bibliography. 

Two hours per weei{ until proficient. Ho credit. 

32 — Library Science II. A library course intended primarily for 
those who wish to make librarianship a profession. Special work in li' 
brary tools and methods. 

One hour lecture, class problems, and two hours practice wor^ per 

week- Twa credits ' 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

ASTRONOMY 

43 — Descriptive Astronomy. A descriptive and cultural course 
dealing with the principles of the science of astronomy. Non-mathemat- 
ical approach. Includes the motion of the earth relative to the stars, the 
characteristics of the sun, stars, and nebulae, and the structure of the 
universe. Open to all seniors and to juniors upon approval by the 
instructor. 

Three hours per wee1{ t first semester. Three credits, 

CHEMISTRY 

3 1-32 — General CHEMISTRY. Principles and non-metallic elements. 
Metals and qualitative analysis. An introduction to chemistry. A study 
of fundamental principles, of characteristic chemical elements, of com- 
pounds important technically or of interest in daily life. The course aims 
to develop an understanding of the laws of physical science, and of the 
chemical phenomena in nature and in modem environment, and to bring 
about an appreciation of the contributions of science to the age in which 
we live, and to acquaint the student with "the scientific attitude." General 
Chemistry is prerequisite to specialization in home economics, nursing, 
medicine or any of the sciences. It is also of practical and cultural value 
to students interested in acquiring a general education. High school 
physics and two years of high school mathematics are desirable prerequi- 
sites. Open to juniors and seniors. Continuous throughout the year. 

Two class meetings and three two-hour laboratory meetings per 
wee\, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

41 — Organic Chemistry. An introductory course which aims to 

acquaint the student with the fundamental principles of organic chemistry 

and with its application. Prerequisite, Chemistry 51-32. Open to seniors. 

Two class meetings and three two*hour laboratory periods per wee\, 

first semester. Four credits. 

PHYSICS 
21-22 — Elementary Physics. A course aiming to offer to the stu- 
dent explanations of common phenomena in daily life, and an under- 
standing of the laws which control these, and to acquaint the student 
with scientific method. Although the mathematical side of the subject 
is not neglected, emphasis is laid upon the applications of the principles 
of physics in modern environment. Prerequisite, two years of high school 
mathematics. Electi%*e for freshmen and sophomores. 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per wee\ § 
both semesters. Four credits, 
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/•our f.aurs per u,^, both mMm rW credits art mdr, 
i 3— Adv a . A rcview of fi , . factoring 

sions,bmammal theorem, u^terminants, the trigonometry of a right (riangle 
Four hours per week, fim semester, p 0ur crcc 

14-Modern Business Procedures. The purpose of this course k 
to develop m the student the ability to understand and appreciate the ux 
and value of mathematics in the business world and in daily life Speda,' 
topics considered are percentage and its applications; trade and commer 
ml discounts; the work of the modern bank, including the clearing house; 
the practice of thrift; methods of investing money; the stock exchange;' 
life insurance and annuities; taxes and revenues; and business relation! 
with foreign countries. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 

Four hours per wcc\ t second semester. Four credit* ;. 

22 — Solid Geometry. Lines, planes, and angles, in space a study 
of polyhedrons, cylinders, cones, and spheres with computation of their 
surfaces and volumes. 

Four hours per wtc\ t second semester. Four credits. 

^College Algebra. A study of variables, functions, theory of 
equations, binominal theorem, progressions, logarithms, permutations, 
combinations, partial fractions, determinants, and series. 

Three hours per week, fast semester. Three credits. 

32 — Trigonometry. Trigonometric functions of angles, reduction 
formulas, fundamental identities, radian measure, inverse functions, equa- 
tions, and the solution of triangles. 

Three hour* per wce^, second semester. Three credits. 

41 — Analytic Geometry. Geometry of a straight line, circle, par- 
abola, ellipse and hyperbola. Transformation of coordinates, tangents, 
and polars of conies, polar coordinates, problems on loci and curve 
tracing. Offered only if sufficient number of students register. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 

42 — Differential Calculus. A study of the theory of limits, 
derivation of formulas for differentiation with application, maxima and 
minima values of functions, differentials, curvature, partial differentiation, 
scries, and expansion functions. Offered only if sufficient number of 
students register. 

Three hours per wee\ t second semester. Three credits. 
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SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

As many as sixteen credits may be offered for entrance to college 
although this amount varies with the institution to which one goes. Credit 
in stenography and typewriting may not be offered for ad i standing 

in universities. Hence only lower division students may receive credit for 
work in these courses. Upper division students, however, for the purpose 
of securing personal proficiency in these skills, may register either for 
course 11-12 or for 21-22 upon approval of the instructor. Under these 
conditions, the course is considered as a standard one and not as an extra 
and the same requirements as to preparation, examinations, and grades 
will be rigidly maintained. 

For students who aim toward secretarial proficiency, courses 11-12 
and 21-22 are required to be taken at the same time. 

1142 — Elementary Stenography. This course embraces the 
fundamental principles of the Gregg system of shorthand, with special 
emphasis upon brief forms and construction, phrase-writing, accuracy 
tests, and letter-writing. Shorthand penmanship drills are given daily. 
No credit is given for this course unless taken concurrently with Type- 
writing 21-22. Practice work of a thoroughly graded type and aimed at 
individual needs and problems is assigned as a daily feature of the work. 
Additional practice and tests upon the basis of the assignment are intro- 
duced into the class work. 

Four hours per wee\ t both semesters. Four credits each semester, 

21-22 — Elementary Typewriting. A course designed to instruct 
and drill the student in the technic of typewriting and the details of form 
and arrangement of transcript. Includes a study of the several parts of 
the machine; mastery of the keyboard by touch; tests and drills for speed 
and accuracy. The materials used are literary articles, business letters, 
telegrams, rough drafts, articles of agreement, certificates of incorpora- 
tion, wills, and other legal forms. 

Four class meetings and four one-hour practice periods per week. 

both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

23-24 — Advanced Stenography and Typewriting. The object 
ofi this course is to increase speed in taking dictation and transcribing 
short-hand notes on the typewriter. A portion of the time is given to a 
study of secretarial duties and office practice. Assigned work consists of 
practice in phrasing in stenography, transcription of dictation, prepara- 
tion of assigned letters, and other related features. Tests upon certain 
portions of the assigned work are frequently given and material prepared 
out of class is strictly graded. 

Four hours per wee\. Four credits each semester. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCES 

ECONOMICS 
4 1 -General Economics. A coune designed to orient the student 
in fundamental economic principle and in the problems of modern ceo- 
nomic soacty. Includes a study of production and the modern exchange 
system. Open to seniors only. 

Three hours per wee\ % first semester. Three credits. 

42— General Economics. A continuation of Economics 4 1 . Value 
and price; consumption; public finance; economic policies and politics. 
Prerequisite, Economics 41, Not given in 1934*35. 

Three hours per wee\ t second semester. Three credits. 

EDUCATION 

Students who complete the courses in education and fulfill other 
requirements will be recommended for the Illinois Limited Elementary 
School Certificate which permits teaching in any of the first ten grades. 
Recommendation for the appropriate certificate in other states will be 
made also. 

To obtain the certificate which is valid for four years of teaching or 
supervision it is necessary to complete sixty semester hours of work in 
the upper division, as follows; 

Courses Credits 

English . . . 6 

Mathematics or Natural 5cicncc 6 

History or Social Science 6 

Introduction to Education 42 * 

Psychology 41 . 3 

Practice Teaching 43, 44 ........ . J 

Elective*, including Free*hand Drawing, Ear* 
training, ExtcroporancoiM Speaking, and 
Introduction to the Arts . 31 

Total - #> 

42— Introduction to Education, A brief summary of the history 
of education in America followed by a study of the main phases of its 
development. In addition, attention is given to problems of instruction 
and school organization. 

Three hours per wee\ t second semester. Three credits. 

43— Practice in Teaching. An introduction to the practical pror> 
lems of classroom teaching. Organization, routine schoolroom hygiene, 
discipline, lesson types, the alignment, methods of teaching, and similar 
topics will be studied. Frequent observations in schoolroom conditions 
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and procedures are made by means of detailed observation outlines. This 
course is prerequisite to course 42, Practice Teaching. 

Two hours per wce\ t first semester. Two credits 

44 — Practice in Teaching. A systematically arranged procedure 
in the acquisition of experience in teaching. By agreement with the 
Mount Carroll and Savanna Public Schools, prospective teachers c 
classrooms where instruction is being carried on by experienced teachers. 
Observation of various types of teaching procedures will be followed by 
supervised participation in phases of tl room program of instruction 

and this in turn followed by assumption of compl ability for 

the recitation. Quizzes and discussions follow each phase of acquired 
experience. 

Three hours per wec\, second semester. Three credits. 

GEOGRAPHY 

22— Human Geography. A survey of the distribution and charac- 

tics of the elements of the natural environment (climate, land forms, 

soils, surface and ground water, natural vegetation and mineral deposits) 

with particular reference to the relation of the natural environment to 

the history and economic life of man. 

Four hours per wec^ second semester. Four credits. 



HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 

An understanding of any one of the social sciences depends upon the 
correct knowledge of past events and past developments. Hence the aim 
here is to provide the student with an intelligent background for the in- 
terpretation of the present day political, social, and economic life, which 
is amplified and extended in the work offered in the college, 

11*12 — Modern European History. An elementary course for 
lower division students. The first half is a study of Western Europe 
from the reign of Louis XIV to 1789. International relations as influenced 
by dynastic rivalries and revolutionary movements of the period arc 
studied. The second part covers from 17S9 to the present. Political and 
influent traced in considerable detail as are also the 

uons which culminated in the World War. Not given 
in 1934*35, 

Four hours per wee\ f both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

21-22 — History of the United States. Survey of the colonial 
period, with emphasis upon American ideals and institutions. The new 
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blerns; the Untied States as a world powa ./orld War Open to 

freshmen and sophomores. * 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

2 J— Civics. The forms and function* of government are studied 
with emphasis on such modem problems as inta J policies, trusts, 

taxation, immigration. This course aims to prepare the student for intel- 
ligent voting. Open to freshmen. Required of all sophomores. 

Four hours per wcct{, first semester. Four credits. 

31'32— Modern European History. A study of the history of 
Europe from the sixteenth century to the present. Rivalry for colonial 
possessions; constitutionalism in England; the French Revolution; recon- 
struction and reaction in the first half of the nineteenth century; colonial 
development and expansion; imperialism and democracy; industrial revo- 
lution; modem European powers, their conflicting interests at home and 
abroad; the World War, the world settlement, and the disarmament con' 
ference. Collateral reading and special reports; map work. Either half 
of the course may be elected. 

Three hours per wee\ t both semesters. Three credits each semester, 

3 3' 3 4 — English History. A study of English history from the 
Roman occupation through the World War. Political, social, religious, 
and economic elements in the growth of the English people. England's 
colonial development and imperial problems; her advance as a world 
power; alliances and ententes; the World War and post-war problems. 
Parallel readings, individual research studies, map work. Either half of 
the course may be elected. 

Three hours per wee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

41-42 — American History. A general course covering colonization, 
constitutional organisation and development, and growth of democracy 
and nationality. Open to seniors only. Either half of the course may be 
elected . Not gi ven in 1 93 4* 3 5 « 

Three hours per wcc\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

35— History of Religion. A survey of the beginnings of religion, 
the historical development and significance of the great religions of mod- 
ern times and an attempt at a critical analysis of the social contributions 
of each. A , 

Two hours per wcc\, first semester. Two credits. 
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36 — History of New Testament Times. A historical study of 
the life of Jesus with the aim of giving a thorough acquaintance wi 
sources of information, geographical and chronological data, the world in 
which Jesus lived, his teachings, work, and conception of mission, as fur- 
nished by the synoptic gospels. A brief survey of the development of tl 
early church receives attention. 

Two hours per wcc\, second semester. Two credits, 

47-4S— Introduction to Art History. This course aims primar- 
ily to give a survey of the history of art from the earliest times to the 
present day as a foundation for subsequent period courses. It traces the 
development of style, emphasising in the first semester sculpture and arch- 
itecture and in the second semester painting. It deals also with general 
art principles and seeks to show the value of such knowledge in the de* 
vclopment of taste and observations and in the evaluation of the art of 
the present day. Lectures are supplemented by collateral readings, term 
papers, and the study of numerous reproductions. Course based on Gard- 
ner's Art Through the Ages with the addition of about 200 University 
Prints. Either semester may be taken alone, but the entire course is rec 
ommended, A year of history in the upper division is recommended. 

Three hours per wee\, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

41 — General Psychology. A general survey of the facts of men- 
tal life with special attention to the problem of learning. A series of ten 
simple experiments serve to introduce the student to the scientific aspects 
of the subject. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 



SOCIOLOGY 

4i — Introductory Sociology. A general introductory course de- 
signed to give the student orientation in the social sciences and a working 
system of thought about society. Includes a study of the essential char- 
acteristics of group life; society and the person; processes and products 
of social interaction; the development of typical social institutions such as 
the family, the state and religion; social changes. Open to seniors only. 

Three hours per wee\, first semester. Three credits. 

42— Introductory Sociology. An introductory study of popula- 
tion; immigration; women and children in industry; marriage and divorce; 
poverty; crime; disease and insanity as they reveal underlying maladjust- 
ments. Prerequisite, Sociology 41. Not given in 1934-35. 

Three hours per wee\ t second semester. Three credits. 
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TERMS OF PAYMENT 
All fees arc payable strictly in advance. The receipt of the cashier 
on each class registration card is necessary before students are admil 
to classes. All accounts of whatever nature must be settled m full before 
the final examinations at the close of each semester, January 24, 1935, 
and May 31 t 1935, for the fall and spring semesters, respectively. Stu- 
dents who enter for the first time at the beginning of the second semester 
will pay at the rate of three hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

HOUSE STUDENTS 

Due on or before September IS, 1934, 

For the first semester $400,00 

The ten dollars registration fee will be credited on this payment. 
Due January I, 193?. and payable not later than January 2S, 

For the second semester $275.00 

DAY STUDENTS 
Due on or before September 18, 1934, 

For the first semester . . . . $80.00 

The ten dollars registration fee will he credited on this payment. 

Due January l» 1935, and payable not later than January 28, 
For the second semester $80.00 



EXTRA EXPENSES 

Although most students enrolled in the Preparatory School will con- 
fine their attention to the fundamental courses required in preparation for 
the Junior College, privilege to take courses in art, music, and similar 
subjects is often given. For these studies extra fees are charged as listed 
below. Option is given, however, to pay the college fee of $740 per year, 

which includes all fees of whatever nature. 

Per semester 
Piano lessons, principal, two half-hour lessons per week. . . .550.00 

Piano lessons, assistant, (as above) 40.00 

Lessons in Voice, two half-hour lessons per week. 50.00 

Violin lessons, (as above) • 50.00 

Use of piano, one hour a day. ••«.*.. T.00 

Extra hours 3.25 

Use of room for violin practice 2.50 

Lessons in Art (pencil'drawing, charcoal, pen*and-ink, water* 

color, ofl, pastel) five two- hour periods per week 45.00 

Speech, two half 'hour lessons per week 45.00 

Cooking, laboratory 10.00 

Sewing* laboratory 5.00 

Swimming, per semester 6.00 

Courses in stenography and typewriting 30.00 

Rooms in the living halls arc commonly designed to accommodate two 
students. Single rooms, when available, may be assigned upon request. 
A charge of thirty dollars per semester is made for single occupancy. 
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Definition of Terms 

per week for a year of tWrty^^^d.^ '^ ^ ^ tim " 
a period of fifty minute*. A"X^n^rm^^ m ^ m r gtttend ^ €W 
earns four units per year. """^ * udl * fo * **J«t and 

Numbering d/ Courses 
Courses are numbered from itoin A n ^ u , *+ 
the course i 5 taught in the firaZLLl n T bcr ttRnifieg tKait 

to taught in the rad «^T^ ™ ^ nUmhcr l * nifitt tW lt 

ENGLISH 

a bJrf Sdl toiS SJS^ ^ E # ™« » * ***** 
crimination Fmfu i to , CI J COUragc the habit of reading with dis- 

crimination. Emphasis is placed also upon a correct found ition in * ri.7 
ure punctual, sentence form, ^% tn ^'^£SS^^ 
in literature, composition, and grammar, are given from time to t£ 

M ^. 1 ' 2 "7 FlRST T E i AR F NC £? H < ^ ^ursc in literature consists of the 
EffiJ-^ C Cral Cla ^ C t ^ StU<Jy ° f ^^ W » made as a^rcpa^ 

freaulnt^r^ ?&£ "Tt^ ° 0IttUnt *" in 8" and 

frequent themes. Required of all first-year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

3-4--J American Literature. From the Colonial period to the 
present. Composition, and continued drill in grammar. Required of all 
sccond'year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

LATIN 

The preparatory school course is planned to develop in the student 
the mastery of forms and a concise method of attack which makes for the 
accurate translation and intelligent understanding of the classics. 

The first two years arc taken by many students who do not continue 
in the subject. For this reason Latin I and II are arranged so as to form 
a well-rounded unit in themselves. The aims arc: first, to give the student 
a grasp of the principles of grammar and language structure which will 
be practical in all subsequent language study; second, to increase the 
student's ability to understand and appreciate her own language. This is 
accomplished through the constant u**: of grammatical parallels, and em- 
phasis on derivation and the important place of the classics in English 
literature; third, to help the student gain a familiarity with the men, ideas, 
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and ideals of one of the world's great civilizations. Courses 1-2, 14 sat- 
isfy minimum university entrance requirements in foreign languages. 

1.2— Elementary Latin. Thorough training on forms. Mastery 
of simple rules of syntax Reading of large amount of simple graded 
materials such as myths, play, and stories of Roman life to give practice 
in applying grammatical principles. Writing of easy Latin. 

Daily, both semesters. Otic- half unit each semester. 

3.4 — CAESAR. Brief review of elementary forms of syntax. Thor* 

ough drill on subjunctives. Intensive reading of more difficult Latin prep- 
aratory to Caesar. Selection from Caesar's Gallic Wars. Writing of 
Latin based on text. Collateral reading and reports. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

FRENCH 

|,2 Beginning French. Constant practice in oral work through 

dictation, reading, phonograph records. Aural training. Fundamentals 
of grammar. Graded reading, so treated as to attempt to train the student 
to grasp the idea directly from the language itself. Careful presentation 
of new material. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

1*2— First- Year Algebra. This course includes positive and nega- 
tive numbers, graphs, fundamental operations, linear equations, products, 
factoring, fractions, fractional equations, simultaneous equations, quad- 
ratic equations, verbal problems, ratio and proportion. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

3*4— Plane Geometry. A study of straight line figures, parallels, 
perpendiculars, circles, similar polygons, areas of polygons and circles, 
regular polygons. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

HISTORY 

1 — Ancient History. A brief consideration of prc-historic life and 
a study of Greek and Roman life, with two aims: first, that of under- 
standing what history is; and second, to obtain a knowledge of the con- 
tributions of ancient peoples to the peoples of western civilization. 

Daily, first semester. One-half unit. 

2— Medieval Civilization. A survey of medieval life to the period 
of Louis XIV, with studies of such customs, institutions and personalities 
as will throw light on the development of modern institutions. 

Daily, second semester. One-half unit. 
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Daily, both semesters, rw.*,i*-if -•. » 

^W'wl; unit each semester, 

SCIENCE 

1-2 Physiology and Hygiene. The aim of the cwrse is to rive a 
general knowledge of the structure and hygiene of the body. It includes 
a study of the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, and nervous systems. 
Four recitation periods and one laboratory period per week. Continues 
throughout the year. *"« 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester 

HOME ECONOMICS 
1— COOKING. Study of the classes of foods and their relation to 
health; preparation of food; meal planning and serving; experimental 
problems illustrating the underlying principles of cookery. 

Two class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per wee\, 
first semester. One-half unit. 

2 — Sewing. Study and application of the fundamental processes in 
garment construction; use of sewing machine; elementary study of textile 
fibers and fabrics with relation to wearing quality. 

Two class periods and three two-hour laboratory periods per wec\, 
second semester. Onchalf unit. 

PIANO 

I '2 — -Elementary Piano I. Foundation work; Gurlitt, Opus 82, 
Bk. I; Berens, Opus 70; Bertini, Opus 166; Loeschorn, Opus 65, Bk, I; 
Krause, Opus 25; and additional elementary pieces. 

Two class meetings and five hours practice per wec){. 

One'quarter unit each semester. 

y,4 — Elementary Piano II. Lemoine* Opus 37; Loeschom, Opus 
65 f Bk. II; Divemoy, The School of Mechanism; Runs. Two-Part Can- 
ons; easy pieces; technic. 

Two class meetings and five hours practice per wee\* 

One'quarter unit each semester. 
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VOICE 

1-2 — Elementary Voice I. A study of the fundamentals of breath 
control and correct tone development. Major and minor scales, arpeggios, 
phrasing and enunciation. Studies axe selected from Conconc, Sicbcr and 
others. 

Two class meetings and five hours practice per wce\. 

One-quarter unit each semester. 

3,4 — Elementary Voice II. Further attention is given to tone 
development and breathing. Vocalises from Vaccai, Panofka, Marchesi. 
Simple songs axe chosen from classical and modern composers. 

Two class meetings and five hours practice per wee\. 

One*quartcr unit each semester. 



ART 

1*2— Graphic Arts. In the beginning course the purpose is to de- 
velop close observation and ease in handling materials through a study of 
casts, interesting arrangements of still-life objects and pose sketching. 
Mediums are charcoal, pencil, colored crayons, pen and ink. There is 
practice in lettering to develop skill in drawing single stroke and more 
complex alphabets. Principles of perspective are applied to drawings. 
Instruction is given in the correct use of drafting instruments. Rules for 
dimensioning with applications to working drawings. All drawing and 
lettering is done during the regular studio time. History of Art lectures 
on Classic, Medieval and Renaissance Art are given one period each 
week; notebooks and outside readings are required. 

One class meeting and four twO'hour studio periods per wee\ t both 
semesters, One* Jwl/ unit each semester. 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
1*2 — Physical Education. Required of all first-year students. 
Four periods per wcc\, both semesters. Qne*quarter unit for the year. 

5,4 — Physical Education, Required of all second-year students. 
Four periods per wec\, both semesters. Oncquartcr unit for the year. 
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AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL 



Residence Mls^Studcnts from out of town are required , n all 
halls. Students living on the campus avoid many ' dirtrwtionTcStt ^, 

U S&fi! rft^f *» *5hl ** ^ <%* Ware 



led to cultivate a healthy spint of idf«Uance Net intaqueX £ 

best and most |«falg results of school life are derived from iuLodiS 
Rules for house students are furnished on entrance, in General thev 
providefor such order and behavior as would be expected in a cultured 
home. The students in the Junior College have student government under 
a constitution adopted by themselves and approved by the Faculty, Prep- 
aratory School pupils are free within the boundaries of the campus m 
recreation hours; when outside the campus they arc chaperoned 

The rooms are designed to be occupied by two students. An extra 
charge of thirty dollars each semester is made for a single room. All 
rooms are furnished with single beds (I feet x 6 feet 3 inches), pillows 
(20 inches wide), chairs, study tables, chert of drawers, and window 
shades. The windows are 6 x 4 feet; the tops of the chests of drawers, 
38 x 19 inches. Students furnish rugs (if desired), bedding, curtains, 
towels, six napkins (18 inches square) and napkin ring, cup t fork, and 
spoon (for use at spreads and picnics). It is also recommended that they 
provide themselves with a hot* water bottle, an umbrella, and heavy walk- 
ing shoes. 

Students are required to care for their own rooms. On days when 
classes are in session the rooms must be clean and in order by eight o'clock. 

As a precaution against fire, the use of matches and electric devices 
is prohibited in students' rooms. Electric plates and irons are provided 
at convenient places. 

Dress— Definite rxiles for dress are not prescribed, since dress is ex- 
pressive of individuality. It is suggested, however, that in the selection 
of clothing and shoes two standardsbe observed; suitability and simplicity. 
Students axe expected to come supplied with suits and dresses which meet 
the requirements for general wear, sports, and social functions. For 
school wear, one-piece frocks of materia! suited to the season have been 
found satisfactory. A simple, but appropriate toilet for dinner is ex- 
pected. Occasionally a scmi'formal or dinner dress is needed; and for 
formal school functions, evening dress appropriate to the age of the 
ttudent is essential. A white sports dress is needed at Commencement 
time and for initiations into organisations. The same rule of simplic 
and suitability applies to shoes. High heels arc out of place on the campus 
except for evening. For every day and for walking plain, weU-madc 
sports oxfords with low or medium heels arc b 
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Laundry — Clothing which is to be sent to the laundry should be 
plain and should be marked by means of name tapes bearing the full 
name, not the initials only. These may be ordered through the business 
office at any time and the cost charged to the students book 'Store account. 
The name tapes will be sent directly to the student's home or to the 
school, as requested. Laundry rates are considerably below commercial 
charges. A weekly allowance of sixty cents is granted each student. An 
amount of laundry in excess of this will be charged to the student's book- 
store account. 

Absences — Students are expected to attend all school exercises. Par- 
ents are requested not to ask that their daughters be excused before the 
work is entirely completed at vacations; such requests are rarely granted. 
The full work continues to the hour of closing, and full work begins at 
the hour of opening after winter and spring vacatk 

No student may under any circumstances leave town without per- 
mission previously obtained from the Dean of Women on written requ. 
of the parent. Reasonable weekend absences are allowed. Such requests 
should be addressed directly to the Dean of Women and in ample time 
for correspondence. Frequent absences interfere with the studies and 
health of the student concerned and also disturb the work of other stu- 
dents, seriously diminishing the efficiency of the instructors. 

Guests— Parents who come to inspect the School, or who bring their 
daughters to the School, are particularly welcome. When notified in ad- 
vance, the School makes arrangements for the entertainment of friends of 
students not to exceed three days at one time. Students are not excused 
from any regular school duty on account of guest f 

Allowances— Extravagance in the use of money is discouraged. Par- 
ents are urged to give their daughters a reasonable monthly allowance. 
Banking facilities are furnished by the business office for the benefit of 
student depositors. 

Telephones— The use of the telephone is restricted, in the interest 
of students. All conversations are limited to parents and confined to rec- 
reation hours. Communication by telephone or telegraph is subject to 
approval by the Dean. 

Express and telegrams— All express and telegrams should be sent in 
care of the School and should be prepaid to avoid delay. 

Permissions— Special requests for permissions of any kind should 
come from the parent to the Dean of Women direct, not through the 
student. Until written request has been made to the Dean and direct 
answer has been received parents should not consent to requests by 
pupils, involving suspension of School regulations. 

Secret societies— All secret societies are forbidden. 
Smoking— No student may smoke while under the jurisdiction of 
the school. 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

FOR THE YEAR 1933-34 

GRADUATES, JUNE, 1933 

Upper Dixnsion 

en, Ramona East Molinc. Illinois *~ 

Borop, Lillian . Lanark, Illinois 

Cotttn^hani f Ruth Bloomington, Wisconsi: 

Dcrrcr, Ruth Lanark, Illinois 

Englcking, Florence Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Frissell, Jaitette . Clinton, Iowa 

Gscll, Virginia . . Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Hamilton, Mary .Dixon, Illinois 

Hamilton, Cordelia. • Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Mcrshon, Mildred Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Strahl, Marion .Madison, Wisconsin y^ 

Strauch, Mary (Catherine Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Tracr, Marcia Vinton, towa 

Waring, Mary Elizabeth Savanna, Illinois *^ 

Warner, Myra Alice Dixon, Illinois 4^ 

Lower Division 

Basiger, Barnetta. . . .Chicago. Illinois 

Blacicman, Mary Elizabeth .Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Carstens, Dorothy ; A f Uc >;* Iow * 

Fayram, Marilyn - Mvidcrc Illinois 

Harvey, Margaret Fremont, Ncboska 

Higgins, Grace ■• -Chicago, Illinois 

Johnson, Esther Jane Cedar Rapids. Iowa 

Kelly, Marion.... *»» o, Texas 

i i m L I»Hv • • ■ -Amanita, Texas 

LSS^&aV::;::: "^.^ HsS 

w-n A »u Chicago, Illinois 

m f 'iJKnn " .'"." '.'.'- Highland Park. Illinois 

p la ut,Manon >> ^ Wisconsin 

Salmon Manon Frankfort, Indian, 

«™\»hLw "....- Cattlc Creck * Michigan 

Sleight, Helen. . .Harvey, Illinois 

Sumrnemlle France. Wheaton. Illinois 

Wahl, Eliiabeth 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE, 1933-34 

Senior Class 

Bcck v Winifred . . Benton, Wisconsin 

Black, Louise Perry, Iowa 

Braman, Grace Detroit, Michigan 

Brown, Irene Spring Valley, Illinois 

Campbell, Helen Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Card, Helen Eaton Rapids, Mich 

Carpenter, Leonora . . . Iron Mountain, Michigan 

Fields, Martha Jane .South Bend, Indiana 

Friu, Ruby Savanna, Illinois 

Hoffman, Martha Jane Clinton, Iowa 

Keim, Lucille. . . . Mount Carroll, 1 1 1 1 

Kelly, Marion . Amarillo, Texas 

Lambie, Judy . . , .....,,,. Amarillo, Texas 

Larson, Florence. . . . . .Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Lower, Irma Lanark, Qlinoil 

Mattoon, Florence Chicago, Illinois 

Mercer, Vivian . . Corning, Iowa 

Morthland, Dorothy Hammond, Indiana 

Owen, Harriet. .Mount Carroll, Illinois" 

Pinckney, Elisabeth Oak Park, Illinois 

Schneider, Florence Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Schnepf, Arlo Alvord, I< 

Weidman, Gladys ... Mount Carroll, Illinois' 

Wilcox, Virginia Morris, Illinois 

Wulfing, Kathryn Chicago, Illinois 

Young, Helen Morris, Illinois 

Junior Class 

Anderson, Gcn^: Saint Paul, Minnesota 

Applegate, Mildred Chicago, Illinois 

Bannon, Helen .Morris, Illinois 

Blaine, Virginia , Oak Park, Illinois 

Burtch, Dorothy Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Buser, Doris Mount Morris, Illinois 

Butler, Sara Winnetka, Illinois 

Caldwell, Margaret Hammond, Indiana 

Carstcns, Dorothy Ackley, Iowa 

Carter, Gertrude , Lanark, Illinois'' 

Cook, Rolene Evanston, Illinois 

Daehler, Velda Chadwick, Illinois - 

Danashon, Barbara Decatur, Illinois 

Disoeway, Polly . , , . . . . .Des Moines. Iowa 

Dutton, Mary Jane Sycamore, Illinois 

Easson, June Racine, Wisconsin 
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iyram, Marilyn n i - 1 m 

arland, Holer. < Belvidere, inois 

leim, Mary Verna , . \ \ \ \ ' \ ' ' ' ' \ [ [ ' ' ' ' - C ^'EL n 



inois 



a 



otachall,Mary A.'.'.. v- Arlin &™> **» 

lavcns. Annabdle , " " ' ' " " Vmccnnc. Indiana 

ly ffman, Grace M CarrnI| g « 

>hnsor i Judith Sk.ux Cuy, Iowa 

nc*Ebzabcth Audubon, Iowa 

rout, Kathryn Galeshurv:, IWmoi, 

fcKee, Rosemary Mount Clemens, Michigan 

I C ^ n, ^ atnCC ' Srftot Paul. Minnesota 

cNciII .Margaret Monticeilo, fc 

* Elizabeth , wmmm .Ottumwa, Iowa 

fitcheil, Jane Romney, Indiana 

leal, Dorothy ...... W; Illinois 

lusselman, Wilma . Detroit, Michigan 

amid^e, Frances Minneapolis, Minnesota 

uterbaugh, Marjorie . . . . . . Lanark, Illinois 

.easoner, Arlene Humbolt, Iowa 

chacfer, Ann Marie . . Pckin, Illinois 

ehumann, Coryl Chicago, Illinois 

eavey, Elva }<im Aurora, Illinois 

harp, Audrey , Savanna, Illinois 

outhcomh, Josephine , . . . . . , . Morris, Illinois 

prechcr, Anna Louise Lanark, Illinois 

prechcr, Jane . , Lanark, Illinois 

tein, Emma Dixon, Illinois 

tcwart, Dorothy . . Toledo, Iowa 

"esdell, Anna Mae * Dcs Moines, Iowa 

Tacy, Alice , . . . . Oak Park, Illinois 

*ucker, Lois * • • Winnctka, Illinois 

Varner, Louise - Dixon, Illinois 

Vhite, {Catherine Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Vilcox, Verna . . . - Frccport, Illinois 

Vilkmson, Gertrude • • • • • Bcrwyn Illinois 

Villiams, Carol ■ • • • Albion Nebraska 

Villi ams, Gwendolen * Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Sophomore Class 

Mien, Laura • ■ - ■ — P ™™< j|j™» 

Joldenweck, Elizabeth -■ Wmnetka, I inou 

3olcman. Mary -• Cbcago Illinois 

hooper, Marjorie Gassaway, West Virgirua 

*& k "r «- :::::::: °T^Z 

S35& j^v:;;:::;::;::::.v: w^ **. m** 
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Fergus, Elizabeth Van Wert, 

Fok. Elisabeth Chicago, Illinois 

Floyd, Mary Riverside, Illinois 

Goldberg, Donne . . . , , . , Chicago, Illinois 

Hanby, Winifred . , Carroll, Iowa 

Henry, Mary . Chicago, Illinois 

Henszey, Elizabeth Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 

Hoffman, Mildred Chicago, Illinois 

Hoyle, Ruth McNabb, Illinois 

Hubbard, Gayle Berwyn, Illinois 

Iselin, Anna Jane . Chicago, Illinois 

Jacobs, Dorothy Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Keck, Jeanne Chicago, Illinois 

Kiger, Martha . . . , . Mattoon, Illinois 

Lemon, Dorothy Pratt, Kansas 

Lemon, Elisabeth Pratt, Kansas 

Lepine, Jeanne , Chicago, Illinois 

Lewis, Adelaide Saint Joseph, Michigan 

Lillie, Jeanne Rochester, Minnesota 

Mackemer, Mary Olive Peoria, Illinois 

McNab, Marjorie Piano, Illinois 

Mcrshon, Gwendolyn Keithsburg, Illinois 

Miller, Madelyn Chicago, Illinois 

Ramage, Jeanne Evanston, Illinois 

Turner, Edith Peoria, Illinois 

Watt, Jeanne Hinsdale, Illinois 

Wheeler, Nancy Peoria, Illinois 

Wilson, Ruth Chicago, Illinois 

Freshman Class 

Claypool, Virginia Oak Park, Illinois 

Gable, Lois Monticello, Indiana 

Hessler, Jean ..,..-... .Berwyn, Illinois 

Lambie, Helen Hastings, Michigan 

Lee, Elizabeth ■ Oak Park, Illinois 

Lucas, Jean .Chicago, Illinois 

MacKinnon, Helen Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

McNab, Bobbie Piano, Illinois 

O'Dea, Marjorie Peoria, Illinois 

Oleson, Barbara Kenilworth, Illinois 

Page, Jane Peoria, Illinois 

Pistor, Mary Jane Dundee, Illinois 

Rowland, Ann Waterloo, Iowa 

Smithies, Katherine Chicago, Illinois 

- Sorensen, Norma Jean Park Ridge, Illinois 

Svehla, Florence Cicero, Illinois 

Turner, Mabel Peoria, Illinois 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Second Yeak 

Dudley, Eleanor ,-. 

Hanaon, Helen . >M K °* mou 

kemer, Eliiabeth .".' Oak Park. Illinois 

. Margaret ' cori,1 > mo i* 

' e, Dorothea ,: - ' *"S» , " ,nta * 

Speed. Patricia ..'.'. j,. j , &, °^ C f y ; n Iowa 

SturdeVant, Mary Ellen . . . /.V. V// .7/ /// "//. "^1X1^ 

First Year 

Child^Mary Chica K oJllinois 

Easson jMarcella. Racine, Wisconsin 

Haskell, Lillian Chkago, Illinois 

Iver5on t Don 5 Chicago, III; 

Johnson Elaine p ark rjj^ minoiB 

Kaylor, Margaret , . . . , Harrington, Illinois 

Lambrccht, Margaret Chicago, Illinois 

Larson, Irene , . . . . Chicago, Illinois 

Lcnth, Mary Chicago, Illinois 

Luslc, Nancy . . p eo ri,i, Illinois 

Myers, Edwina Muncie, Indiana 

Pistor, Verna Ruth Dundee, Illinois 

Powers, Margaret Chicago, Illinois 

Sanford, Lois Oak Park, Illinois 

Willis, June Chicago, Illinois 



SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Mams, Annabelle . . ♦ . , . Chicago, Illinois 

Carter, Jcannctte . Lanark, Illinois 

French, Ruth .*..., Thompson, Illinois 

Bfobaring, Prudence Thompson, Illinois 

Hostetter, Florence E , Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Hostetter, Maralcne * Mount Carroll, Illinois 

King, Genevieve . . . . Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Miles, Mary Jean Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Roske, Frances Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Roskc, Maurine Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Smith, Paul Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Squires, Mrs. Grace Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Stadcl, Mildred . « Chadwiek, Illinois 

Stakctniller, Kathcrine Mount Carroll, Illinois 

Wolf, Kathcrine - Lanark, Illinois 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 

1933-34 

Junior College — 

Upper Division First semester Second semester ?ict Total 

Seniors 25 26 26 

Juniors..... 54 H u 

Lower Division 

Sophomores 34 32 35 

Freshmen. ,. 16 17 j 7 

Total in Junior College 129 126 "732 

Preparatory School — 

Second Year 7 7 ^ 

First Year 14 16 l 6 

*** ~ ™^~ - — — «.»_ _ 

Total in Prep. School. . . 21 23 23 

Special Students 13 1> 15 

Grand Total .163 164 170 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

Illinois 115 

Iowa 19 

Michigan g 

Wisconsin 8 

Indiana 7 

Minnesota 6 

Kansas 2 

Texas . 2 

Nebraska , . , l 

Ohio 1 

West Virginia 1 

170 
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PRANCES SHIMER ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION 
Mount Carroll Branch 

Officers 1935-34 

;' rcai t' nt -, Dorothy McU 

Vice-President Violet Spcalman Frank 

Secretary-Treasurer A ^ H «trtter 

Executive Committee 
Harriet Nase Conncll Lillian Clemmcr 

Theima Fox Homedew Mabel Meat < 

Rose Denunon Lola Spealman Taylor 

#•* **# --. 

DICKERSON ART GALLERY 

Art Commissjon Members, 1933-34 

William E. Goodman Effie Shaw 

Elizabeth Moeller A. Beth Hostcttcr 

Ilcen B. Campbell Gwendolyn Williams 

Elva Jane Seavey 
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Sept. 16 
Sept. 17 
Sept, 23 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 7 
Oct. 8 
Oct. 14 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

1933-54 

Y. W. C. A. Who's Who Party in the gymnasium. 

President Wilcox spolec in vesper* on "Th« Modern Jonah." 

Group piewca and stunt night. 

School sing in West Hall Lounge. 

Class night. 

Y. W. C. A, presents its plan and program for the year in vespers. 

First club meetings of the year. 

H Hostetter told at vespers of the early life and letters of Mrs. Shimer. 
Virginia Roe diger Goodman Theater. Chicago, gave a costume recital. 
Fashions of Other Ages/ 

Helen Bannon and her trio. Harp. Flute, and Violin in concert. 

We revelled in a Student Carnival, sponsored bv the Lounge Benefit 
Committee. 

The paintings of Illinois Artists exhibited in Dickenson Gallery in the 
afternoon. 

Memorial vesper service for President Emeritus W. P. McKcc and Dr 
J. S, Dickerson. President of the Board of Trustees. 

Dr. and Mrs. Maynard O. Williams. European editor of National Geo- 
iphJC Magazine visited President and Mrs. Wilcox. Dr. \\ 
told the girls how to break into Journal: 

The Junior College Freshman class entertains the school at a Hallowe'en 
Prom. 

Professor and Mrs. Leo Schwing delighted us with their first concert 
of the year. 

Rockwell Kent's lecture, "In Defense of True Art." 

Club night. 

President Wilcox told us Chinese Stories in the Lounge. 

The Dramatic Club opened the doors to a matinee dress rehearsal of 
Mother Goose Revue." 

Professor Marshall M. Knappan, Department of History. University of 
Chicago, told us about 'The English Way of Life." 

Formal presentation of "Mother Goose Revue," Dramatic Club. 

First swimming meet of the year. Exhibition diving and swimming by 
Lake Shore Athletic Club. Chicago, stars. 

Mr. Seitner spoke to us in vespers. 

Bradley School of Theatre Arts, Peoria, presented a "History of the 
Dance"* 

Dr, Joseph C. Murley, Associate Professor of Classical Languages, 
Northwestern University. 

Thanksgiving Day annual Hockey Game. Chapel service before dinner. 

and the annual formal dance in the evening. 
Recital by music students. 

Students of Music and Dramatics present the annual Nativity Play. 
With several young friends, we enjoyed the Christmas Party. 
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Clubs met again. 

Mrs, Ruth Stcllhorn Mackc 



Residence hallt had partita. 

QP *£i W ' ,<:n "* Wtnl l ° th < ■•** « ■*•». « whatever «, 
Mr. Nesmith spoke to u* in vesper 
The club* clubbed to«et 

Pf0f ^S r t?? re J C< £ '•■P 1 *' of the department of Political Science 
of Rockford, told ui about Julia Lathrop and her work 

The Glee Club sang and dramatized Ncjrjo Spirituals. 
Second swimming meet. 

Dr. George D. Allison, of Wilmctte. spoke to u$ in ve<pers. 
Junior College Sophomore formal dance. 

Mrs Wilcox entertained Mrs. Robert Moseley of London, who .poke 

in chapel. ■ 

Reverend Mr. Ken nan. Episcopal Rector of Frecpoxt, talked in vespers. 

Frances Shimcr Dramatic Club, "AliccSit-ByThcPire." 

Ballads and fronts by Charles Edwin Lutton of Chicago. 

Professor and Mrs. Sehwing in concert. 

"Uncle Remus Stone*," told by Tony Sarg** Marionettes. 

Intradural final basketball game completes thc serin played this week. 

Our Easter Service, Pantomime. "Life of Christ," presented by thc 

Music and Dramatic Art* student v 
Athletic Association annual banquet. 
Todd School Players present "Julius Caesar." 
A Cappella Choir of Augu*tana College, in E.i tc. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra String Quartet pleased our instru- 
mentalists in the afternoon with a stodio demonstration and all of 
us in thc evening with a concert. 

Reverend Mr. H. A. Heimsath of Evanston spoke in vespers 

Junior College Senior formal dance. 

Exhibition of European Water Colors by Herbert Sanborn, Dire 

Municipal Art Gallery, Davenport, Iowa, in Dickerion Gallery tn 

the afternoon. 
Miss SchobeKs concert in the evening. 
Third swimming meet. 

Reverend Mr. Charles Carman of Chicago talked in vespers. 
Preparatory School had its annual party. 

Professor Clyde Hart, Department of Sociology, University of Iowa. 
Founders' Day— half-day picnic at Smith's Canyon. 
Glee Club presented its annual concert. 
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Our May Queen presides at the annual May Fete. 

i dent Wilcox talked in vespers. 
Recital by Department of Speech. 

Banquet of Junior College Freshman and Sophomore daises. 
Juniors entertained the Seniors at a party. 
Class Day Exercises. 
Reunion luncheons. 
Departmental exhibits. 

Alumnae picnic supper in the evening, and recital by music students. 
President's Reception at College Hal! in the afternoon, chamber mi; 
Tea served by the Y. W. C. A. 
Commencement Sermon in the evening followed by the Illuminated 

Procession on the Quadrangle, and Class Sing on the Library steps. 
Our Eighty-first Commencement 
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\DMlSSION 

junior College 28 

Preparatory School 69 

Junior College ( H 

Preparatory School 69 

Ugcbra . . 65, 73 

\tt Course* 

Junior College 43 

'reparatory School 74 

Vstronomy 62 

VJumnae Association 83 

UOLOGECAL SCIENCES 36 

fotany 36 

lusiness Procedure* 61 

CALENDAR for 1934-3 J ....... 7 

Calendar of Events, 1933-34 84 

Certificate Course in Piano . 49 

Certificate Course in Speech Arts., 53 

Changing Courses 34 

Chemistry 62 

Nothing . 39 

Commercial Art 45 

Composition 57, 58 

Cooking 38 

Courses of Instruction 

Junior College 35 

Preparatory School 71 

Cultural Resources .... ..... 21 

>ESIGN 39 

>icker*on Art Gallery 20, 83 

>rama . • '4 

drawing 44 

)ropping Courses 34 

ECONOMICS 65 

Education 65 

[nglish Language Courses 

Junior College *7 

Preparatory School 71 

!quipment ■ • 

xpenses 32, 69 

'vents. Calendar of 1933-34. 84 

[volution 36 

ACULTY 9 

oodi • • * '" 



French Courses 

junior College 

Preparatory School 72 

Fundamentals of Speech 5? 

GARMENT Construction 39 

General Information . . 19 

Geography , ..,.,. 66 

Geometry 63, 73 

German Courses 61 

Glee Club , 48 

Graduates, 1933 77 

Graduation Requirements . 29 

Graphic Arts . . » 41 

Green Curtain Dramatic Club. . 24, 54 

Guidance , 20 

HARMONY 48 

Health 19 

Heredity 36 

Historical Statement 13 

History Courses 

Junior College ..... 66 

Preparatory School , 72 

Home Economics Courses 

{unior College 38 

'reparatory School 73 

LANGUAGE and Literature 57 

Latin Courses 

i unior College 59 

'reparatory School 71 

Lettering * 44 

Library Science 61 

Literary Interpretation 55 

Location * 14 

MARKING System 29 

Mathematics Courses 

Junior College 63 

Preparatory School 72 

Modeling ♦ ♦ • 44 

Music Appreciation 47 

Music Fundamental* . 47 

sc History 47 

NEW TESTAMENT Hi»tory .... 68 

ORGANIZATION 27 

Orchestra 4 & 
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PAINTING 44 
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Physical Education 

iunior College , . . 37 

Preparatory School * . . . . , 74 

Physics 62 

Physiology 

Junior College 36 

Preparatory School 73 

Piano 

{unior College . . . 49 

Veparatory School 73 

Play Production , . , ?6 

Preparatory School 69 
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ENDOWMENTS 



ENDOWMENTS 

women anrl thn « r ^^ l ° thc <*"« of cduc.iti Oil U>r younc 

^ done 8 " anCUl €nd0WmaU By — * ^Ch til Z 

There is pleasing need, also, for gifta and bequests for scholarship 
dm will a,d worthy young women to secure an educat^ t£ftf 
Frances Shjmer Junior College, are urged to remember the grmvalue 

The accounts are audited by Lybrand, Ross Brothers and Mont- 
gomery, chartered public accountant,, of New York, Pittsburgh, Phila* 
delphia, and Chicago. 

FORM OF BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT 
I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The Frances Shimer Academy 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, Carroll County, 

Illinois, the sum of $_ _ to be invested for thc permanent 

endowment of thc Academy, 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR SCHOLARSHIP 
I give and bequeath to the Trustees of Thc Frances Shimcr Academy 
of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, Carroll County, 
Illinois, the sum of S — to be invested and called the 



Scholarship. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 

I bequeath to my executors the sum of 

dollars, in trust, to pay over the same 



.days 



after my decease, to the person who, when the sum is payable, shall act 
as Treasurer of Frances Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago, 
located in Mount Carroll, Illinois, to be applied to the uses and purposes 
of said Institution as directed by its Trustees. 
(Thi* form may be used for bequests for endowment and icholarihip purpoiei al*o.) 
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